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A-B-C OF GOOD FORM 

INTRODUCTION 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD MANNERS 

WHEN Robert Louis Stevenson made 
his first trip across the plains to 
California, after having crossed the Atlantic 
in the steerage of a Glasgow steamer, he 
traveled in an ordinary, not over-comfortable 
car, as other poor "emigrants" travel. He 
was ill, weak, and particularly sensitive to the 
manners of the people he met. As he dropped 
forlornly in the corner of his seat a newsboy, 
striding through the car with papers, jostled 
him rudely. A little later the same boy 
passed a second time, and again, apparently 
with intention, pushed roughly against Ste- 
venson. When the door opened on his tor- 
mentor for the third time Stevenson, wasted 
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and feverish as he was, pulled himself to 
gether and prepared to do battle — self-respect 
demanded at least a show of resistance. The 
newsboy — a big hobbledehoy of sixteen — ap- 
proached the genius; the genius doubled up 
his emaciated fist, when, lo! the newsboy 
in passing slipped a large and juicy pear into 
the sick man's hand, and swaggered on with- 
out waiting to be thanked. Bewildered at 
such inconsistent behavior, Stevenson came 
to the conclusion that the Americans have 
the best hearts and the worst manners in the 
world. 

The anecdote is characteristic, if "the 
criticism is too sweeping. Stevenson was 
right — Americans have the best hearts in the 
world; one has but to live a few years out 
of America to learn this. If gentle manners 
are the outward expression of a kind and 
generous spirit, we should have the finest 
manners in the world, we should be the po- 
litest of people. Republican manners ought 
surely to be the best; we have no privileged 
class which must be deferred to, we all have 
an equal right to courteous treatment from 
each other; if we do not get it, it is because 
we have never thought much about the im- 
portance of courtesy. When we want fine 
manners, when we realize that they are an 
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important part of the education on which we 
so insist, we shall grow polite. If an Italian 
speaks of a person as ben educato- -literally, 
well educated — he does not mean what we 
mean by the term. An Italian who is ben 
educato may not know how to read or to 
write, but he is well bred, he has fine man- 
ners, he bears himself with dignity, he treats 
others in a way that helps their self-respect. 
Mannerliness, like all other culture, begins 
in the nursery — nowadays in the cradle, for 
discipline commences at birth. If the baby 
cries, no attention is paid him; he and his 
hunger no longer rule the household; he 
learns, like the Vest of us, to wait for his din- 
ner till the proper time. The early months of 
a modern child ' in a modern nursery are 
scientifically regulated. Baby no longer is 
rocked to sleep in mother's arms. No, he is 
laid flat on a pillow, and grandmothers and 
aunts are sternly warned off if they try to take 
him on their laps and sing him out of a fit of 
temper or of colic. His life as an infant is 
beyond reproach; the danger begins with the 
next stage, when infancy with all its new 
regulations is left behind. "Spare the rod 
and spoil the child" is a good old saw, too 
much out of fashion. The rod, of course, is 
interpreted to-day to mean discipline; how 
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good manners, or any other good thing, can 
be beaten into a child passes our compre- 
hension. It was said of Mr. Bronson Alcott 
(the father of Louisa Alcott) that when one 
of his pupils was naughty and needed punish- 
ing, Mr. Alcott, instead of whipping the boy, 
made the boy whip him, on the theory that 
it would hurt the child more to chastise his 
master than to be chastised by him. Whether 
or not this is true, it is one of Concord's most 
charming traditions. 

The Romans have a saying that "neither 
years nor glasses of wine should ever be 
counted." To these unaccountable things 
we might add the minutes, the hours, the 
lifetimes good women spend in teaching their 
children what Emerson called "the minor 
morals." Here is a distich of my mother's 
concerning fine manners that will appeal to 
other mothers: 

God gave my son a palace and a kingdom to control; 
The palace of his body and the kingdom of his soul! 

"Do let the child alone!" snapped the 
cross and tired father of a family from the 
head of the dinner-table where he sat when 
Joe's mother gently corrected a breach of 
civility in the child. He said it (or some- 
thing like it) so often that now, when the 
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child has grown to be a man, other men 
complain of his insufferable rudeness. 

"Joe is> a bit of a boor," I heard one of his 
mates say to another, "but when you know 
him as well as I do you will find that his 
heart is in the right place; there's nothing 
wrong with him but his manners." 

"You can have Joe," was the answer, 
"life's too short for me to make friends 
with a porcupine." 

I remembered Joe's patient, finely bred 
little mother, with her big discouraged eyes, 
and her boorish husband at table, growling, 
"Do let the child alone!" That man robbed 
bis son of the priceless birthright of gentle 
manners because he could not curb his own 
irritable incivility, and because it was irk- 
some to him to hear the child corrected. 

Haste and hurry are responsible nine times 
out of ten for rudeness. "The pace that 
kills," kills courtesy. 

Haste and hurry are dreadfully contagious. 
It is very hard to maintain the "astral calm" 
in a New York street-car. I do not suppose 
that the nervous, highly strung conductor, 
with his acrimonious, "Step lively!" his hec- 
toring, " Let 'em off!" is a very different per- 
son, "under the skin," from the Washington 
conductor, but he is not so pleasant to meet, 
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After spending a year in New York (where I 
had the bad fortune to be admonished by 
peevish conductors) I went to Washington. 
The day of my arrival I took a car and tim- 
idly asked the conductor if it passed near K 
Street. He touched his hat as he answered, 
"If you will tell me what number you want, 
madam, I will let you off at the nearest 
corner." 

Arrived at the corner, he helped me off the 
car; he pointed out the way I should go; 
he gave me a pleasant parting smile. Over- 
come by these attentions, I was near shaking 
hands with him and thanking him for being 
so kind to me. 

"Being kind!" In the last analysis it 
always comes down to that. Never let us 
be in too great a hurry to be kind; let us 
always make haste to be kind, and it will 
go hard if, in the end, we have not good 
manners. 

I sometimes meet a person who gives me 
the same sense of exhilaration a sunny morn- 
ing gives, when earth, sky, sea, and air con- 
spire to make life intoxicating. Such a per- 
son has a buoyant temperament, but he has 
something more. The buoyant tempera- 
ment may be boisterous and aggressive; he 
has the fine manners that enable him to 
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co mmuni cate to me his own high, joyous 
mood. I fell in with one of these incarnate 
sunbeams the other day — of all unlikely 
places — on a Pullman car between Boston and 
New York. It was so dark at the Back Bay 
station I could not see the other passengers, 
was not aware of the youngest one's exist- 
ence, till a polite little voice said, close to 
my ear, "Won't you take one?" 

I looked up to see standing beside me an 
angel child of six, dressed in blue broadcloth 
knickerbockers, looking at me with eyes that 
smiled, and offering me a box of chocolates. 
I took one and thanked him; the child passed 
on to the fat "drummer" in the next chair, 
and with his princely gesture offered him the 
sweetmeats. 

"Thank you, sonny. If you don't mind, 
I'll take this home to my boy Willie; he's 
about your size," said the drummer. I 
had mistaken, him for a coarse, odious man; 
I beheld him transformed into a portly, 
kindly paterfamilias. The painted lady who 
sat beyond blushed with startled pleasure 
when the child spoke to her; the silly rouge 
on her cheeks disappeared in a wave of color; 
her face — it had been hard and inscrutable — 
grew tender; now she looked like a Madonna 
of Andrea del Sarto. I watched the faces of 
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the other passengers as that child of grace 
spoke to them; in each there was the same 
softening and beautifying; not even the 
saucy colored porter or the care-worn con- 
ductor escaped him. By the time he re- 
turned to his mother's side with his little 
box empty the whole car's company were 
linked together by a subtle chain of sym- 
pathy, woven by the Youngest passenger as 
he passed from chair to chair, with a flash 
of kindness in the eyes that kindled an 
answering spark in the eyes of the dullest 
"traveling man." Later I made the moth- 
er's acquaintance; she was easily led to talk 
of her son, and of what she called " the com- 
pelling force" that made him share whatever 
he had with friends or strangers. 

"He was born with the open hand," I 
said. "You should call him the Friend of all 
the World." She had not read the book 
about Kim, but she liked the name, for she 
repeated: 

"The Friend of all the World? Why, 
, that's just what Rex is!" 

As the train approached New Haven they 
prepared to leave it. The boy again made 
the tour of the car, gravely shaking hands 
with each of us and bidding us good-by. 
The passengers held themselves well in hand; 
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a general and perfectly evident desire to hug 
the Friend of all the World was resolutely 
controlled. Though it was already dark, 
every head was at the car window to see the 
father of the youngest passenger lift hini 
from the step to the platform and to watch 
the group disappear, the child in the middle, 
a hand clasping the hand of father and of 
mother. 

Manners are not like clothes; it's a bad 
thing to have two suits of them, one for best 
and one for every day. Wear your best 
manners all the time; they suffer more by 
being put away than by constant use. If 
you keep your best manners for company 
they will fit you ill, and your visitor will sus- 
pect they were put on for him. Wear your 
second-best clothes at home if you will, not ' 
your second-best manners. To whom, in 
Heaven's name, is it worth while to be 
courteous if not to the people you love best? 
Good manners are more contagious than the 
grippe. 

Yes, good manners are extraordinarily 
contagious, more contagious than bad man- 
ners. I used to hesitate to enter certain 
shops for the fear of incivility I should meet. 
I have found that the rudest girl at the 
"notion-counter" may be tamed, if one is 
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only courteous enough to her. Little tired 
girl behind the counter, be polite to your 
customer, even if she is rude to you. Do 
not let her drag you down to her level. 
Think who it is who is blamed when you 
show a breach of good manners — your 
mother, your father, your grandmother — 
whoever brought you up. We are all born 
mannerless animals; the hand that guides 
our first trembling footsteps smooths our 
rough manners. No man can bear a re- 
proach cast upon his mother's memory; 
among the lowest and most degraded that is 
the last, unpardonable insult. But when we 
are rude and mannerless we ourselves cast a 
slur upon the mother who bore us. 

If any one doubt the importance of fine 
manners let him try this experiment: Begin 
the day by being as gracious, as kind, as po- 
lite to the first person you meet as you know 
how to be; repeat the experiment with the 
next person; keep it up all day. At night 
look back and see if life's friction has not 
been diminished to its lowest point. Then 
contrast that day with the memory of some 
other day when you awoke feeling cross, 
when you showed everybody you met that 
you were out of temper. Remember how 
that first note of anger you sounded was re- 
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peated and echoed through the house. A 
house full of people or an office full of people 
is just like a house of cards. Jostle one card, 
and the jar runs through the whole fabric 
and brings it down with a crash! 

Keep your manners polished as you keep 
your face clean: first, because self-respect 
demands it; second, because respect for your 
neighbor demands it. Remember that beau- 
tiful motto of the old French aristocracy: 
Noblesse oblige— the obligations of nobility — 
and let it become one of the mottoes of our 
great Republic. 
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"\ X THEN should a lady call first upon a 
»V new and a desirable acquaintance? 
Not too hastily. The best way is to wait 
until she has met the person in question, has 
been properly introduced, and so feels sure 
that the acquaintance is desired. The oldest 
resident, the one most prominent, should call 
first; but, if there is no such distinction, two 
women need not for ever stand on guard, 
each waiting for the other to call. 

A polite expedient has been substituted 
for a first call — in the sending out of cards, 
for several days in the month, by the woman 
who wishes to begin her social life, we will 
say, in a new city. These may or may not 
be accompanied by the card of some resident 
friend. If these cards bring the desired 
visits or the cards of the desired guests, the 
beginner may fee! that she has started on her 
society career with no loss of self-respect. 
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Those who do not respond are generally in a 
minority. Too much haste in making new 
acquaintances, however — "pushing," as it is 
called — cannot be too much deprecated. 

First calls should be returned within a 
week or a fortnight. If a lady is invited to 
any entertainment by a new acquaintance, 
whether the invitation come through a friend 
or not, she should immediately leave cards, 
and send either a regret or an acceptance. 
To lose time in this matter is rude. Whether 
she attends the entertainment or not, she 
should call after it within a week. Then, 
having done all that is polite, and having 
shown herself a woman of good-breeding, she 
can keep up the acquaintance or not, as she 
pleases. Sometimes there are reasons why she 
does not wish to keep up the acquaintance, 
but she must recognize the courtesy extended. 
. In New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
in the large cities of the West, and generally 
in the smaller towns, residents call first upon 
new-comers; but in Washington this custom 
is reversed, so far as the official world is con- 
cerned, and the new-comer calls first at the 
White House, the residence of the Vice- 
President, and so on through the list. All, 
save officials of the highest grade, return these 
calls. 
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If a lady has been invited to a tea or other 
entertainment through a friend without hav- 
ing known her hostess, and has called prompt- 
ly, she must understand that the acquaint- 
ance is at an end if the invitation is not 
followed up by a return card or another 
. invitation. She may, however, invite her 
new friend, within a reasonable time, to some 
entertainment at her own house, and if that 
is accepted the acquaintance goes on. It is 
soon ascertained by a young woman who be- 
gins life in a new city whether her new ac- 
quaintances intend to be friendly or the 
reverse. A resident of a town or village can 
call, with propriety, on any new-comer. 
The new-comer must return this call; but, if 
she does not desire a further acquaintance, 
this can be the end of it. 

No first visit should be returned by card 
only; this would be considered a slight, un- 
less followed by an invitation. The original 
plan of an acquaintance in a formal city 
circle was to call once or twice a year on all 
one's friends personally, with the hope and 
the remote expectation of finding two or three 
at home. This soon grew to be impossible 
in all large cities, and it finally led to the es- 
tablishment of a reception-day which held 
good all winter. That became impossible and 
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tiresome, and was narrowed down to four 
Tuesdays, perhaps, in one month; that re- 
solved itself into one or two five-o'clock teas; 
and then again, even the last easy method of 
receiving one's friends became too onerous, 
and cards were left or sent in an envelope. 

Now, according to the strict rules of etir 
quette, one card a year left at the door, or one 
sent in an envelope, continues the acquaint- 
ance. We can never know what sudden 
pressure of calamity, what stringent need of 
economy, what exigencies of work, may 
prompt a woman to give up her visiting for 
a season. Even when there is no apparent 
cause, one must ask no questions, but must 
acquiesce in a good-natured view of the 
subject. 

Still, there must be uniformity. We are 
not pleased to receive Mrs. Brown's card by 
mail, and then to meet her making a personal 
visit to our neighbor. We all wish to receive 
our personal visits, and if a lady cannot call 
on all her formal acquaintances once, she 
would better call on none. 

If she gives one tea a year and invites all 
her "list," she is then at liberty to refrain 
from either calling or sending a card, except 
in acknowledgment of an invitation to a wed- 
ding or a dinner, a ladies' lunch or a christen- 
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ing, or unless she receives some very par- 
ticular invitation which she must return by 
an early personal call. 

After formal entertain merits, cards should 
be left by all invited guests within a week, 
particularly if the invited guest has been 
obliged to decline. These cards may be left 
without inquiring for the hostess, if time 
presses, or if the weather is bad; but it is 
more polite to ask for her, even if it is not 
her day. If it is her reception-day, it would 
be rude not to inquire, enter, and pay a 
personal visit. After a dinner, or a formal 
luncheon, one must pay a personal visit. 
These are called "visits of digestion," and a 
person who fails to pay them is thought to be 
lacking in courtesy. 

It is not considered necessary to leave 
cards after a tea. A lady leaves her cards 
as she enters the hall, pays her visit, and the 
etiquette of a visiting acquaintance is thus 
established for a year. She should, how- 
ever, give a tea herself, asking all her enter- 
tainers, or she should call herself. 

It is proper to call in person, or to leave a 
card, after an acquaintance has lost a rela- 
tive, after an engagement is announced, after 
a marriage has taken place, but these visits 
may be omitted, and cards sent, if it is 
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impossible to pay the visits personally. 
Most women in large cities are invisible ex- 
cept on their days; in this way alone can 
they hope to have any time for their own 
individual tastes. 

If a lady have a day, the call should be 
made on that day; it is rude to ignore the 
intimation. One should try to call on a re- 
ception-day. But in a crowded city another 
complication comes in. If a lady have four 
Thursdays in January and several other 
ladies have Thursdays, it may be impossible 
to reach all those ladies on their reception- 
day. There is nothing for it, then, but to 
good-naturedly apologize, and to regret that 
calling-hours are now reduced to between 
four and six in large cities. 

In smaller places, where people take their 
meals earlier, formal visits may be paid at 
three o'clock, or even before that time in some 
localities. Where people have supper at six 
o'clock, as they do in villages, it is not proper 
to call so late as to interfere with the evening 
meal. 

Young men should try to make time to 
call on those who entertain them, showing 
by some sort of personal attention their grat- 
itude for the politeness shown them. Amer- 
ican young men are, as a rule, very remiss 
17 
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about this matter of calling on the hostess 
whose hospitality they accept. Bachelors 
should leave cards for the master and mis- 
tress of the house, and for the young ladies. 

A gentleman in calling on a young lady 
should also ask for her mother or an elder 
member of the family. Nor should he leave 
cards for her alone, but always leave one for 
her mother. 

No gentleman should call on a lady unless 
she gives him leave to do so, or unless he 
brings a letter of introduction, or unless he 
is taken by a lady who is sufficiently intimate 
to invite him to call. A lady should say to a 
gentleman, if she wishes him to call, " I hope 
that we shall see you," or, "I am at home on 
Monday," or something of that sort. If he 
receives an invitation to dinner or to a 
dance from a stranger, he is bound to send 
an immediate answer, and then to call after 
the entertainment. Those who are very 
punctilious also call and leave a card the day 
after receiving such an invitation. 

Husbands and wives rarely call together in 
America. In suburban towns they some- 
times pay friendly visits together in the 
evening or on Sunday afternoon. Gentlemen 
are privileged to call on Sunday, after church, 
and on Sunday afternoons, at the houses of 
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those with whom they have a certain degree 
of acquaintance. A mother and daughter 
should call together, or, if the mother is an 
invalid, the daughter can call, leaving her 
mother's card. 

Cards have changed less in the history of 
etiquette and fashion than anything else. 
In style they are about what they were fifty 
years ago. 

The plainer the card the better. A small, 
thin card for a gentleman, not glazed, with 
his name in old English, or block type, 
and his address well engraved in the corner, 
is in good taste. A lady's card should be 
larger, but not glazed or ornamented in any 
way. 

A young lady's card is smaller than that of 
her mother. Turning down the corners has 
gone entirely out of fashion in this country. 

The old fashion of having the names of 
both husband and wife engraved on one card, 
as "Mr. and Mrs. Brown," was revived a 
year or two ago, but has not met with much 
favor. A lady has her own card, "Mrs. 
Octavius Brown," or with the addition, 
"The Misses Brown." Her husband has his 
separate card; each of the sons has his own 
card. No titles are used on visiting-cards in 
America, save military, naval, or judicial 
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ones, and those of physicians and clergymen. 
But a woman must always use the prefix 
"Mrs." or "Miss." No card is less proper 
than one which is boldly engraved "Ger- 
trude Brown"; it should be "Miss Gertrude 
Brown." If she is the oldest daughter of 
the house her card reads simply "Miss 
Brown." Her sisters are "Miss Mary 
Brown" and "Miss Harriet Brown." A. 
gentleman uses the prefix "Mr." 

A married lady always bears her husband's 
name, during his life, on her card. The 
question is occasionally raised as to whether 
she should continue to call herself "Mrs. 
Octavius Brown" or use her own name, 
"Mrs. Mary Brown," after his death. Many 
married ladies hesitate to discard the name 
by which they have always been known, 
hence it is usually retained. Where a mar- 
ried son bears his father's name, the widow 
of the latter puts "Mrs. Octavius Brown, 
Senior" on her cards, or sometimes "Mrs. 
Brown." A professional woman uses her""' 
title just as a man does, whether she is single 
or married. Thus, if she is a physician, 
"Dr. Maria Smith" would be engraved on 
her visiting-card. 

After Tifie* first call of the season it is not 
necessary to leave the husband's card, unless 
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in acknowledgment of an invitation extended 
to him. According to present usage, a lady 
hands her card to the servant at the door, 
or lays it upon the hall table, whenever she 
makes a formal call. Formerly it was the 
custom merely to send up one's name, but 
this is seldom done now. 

When the lady of the house is receiving, 
the caller leaves her card upon the hall table 
(unless the servant has a salver in hand, 
ready to receive it) as a reminder to her host- 
ess that she has paid the visit. Should the 
lady of the house open the door herself, the 
card must by no means be handed to her; it 
should be left as unobtrusively as possible 
on the hall table or elsewhere. In the 
country, or in an apartment-house in town, 
a visitor is often brought face to face in this 
way with a lady whom she has never met 
before. She should in this case introduce 
herself, pronouncing her own name dis- 
tinctly. 

"Not at home" is a proper formula if 
ladies are not receiving; nor does it involve a 
falsehood. It merely means that the lady is 
not at home to company. The servant 
should also add "Mrs. Brown receives on 
Tuesdays" if the lady has a day. 

It is well for a housekeeper to devote one 
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day in the week to the reception of visitors — 
the morning to those who may wish to see her 
on business, and the afternoon to those who 
call socially. It saves her time and sim- 
plifies matters. 

Nothing is more vulgar than that a caller 
should ask the servant where her mistress is, 
when she went out, when she will be in, how 
soon she will be down, etc. All that a well- 
trained servant should say to such questions 
is, "I do not know, madam." 

A mistress should inform her servant after 
breakfast what she is to say to all comers. It 
is very offensive to a visitor to be admitted 
and then told that she cannot see the lady of 
the house. 

A bride receives her callers after she has 
settled down in her married home just as any 
lady does. There is no particular etiquette 
observed. She sends out cards for two or 
three reception-days, and her friends and new 
acquaintances call or send cards on these 
days. She must not, however, call on her 
friends until they have called upon her. 

Strangers staying in town who wish to be 
called upon should send their cards by mail, 
with address attached, to those whom they 
would like to see. 

"P. p. c." (Pour prendre conge" — to take 
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leave) cards are sent to one's circle of friends 
and acquaintance, when one is about to 
leave town for a long absence, or to remove 
to another city. The joint card of husband 
and wife, "Dr. and Mrs. James Brown 
Watson," is thus used, and can be sent in an 
envelope by mail. Ladies may, and often 
do, write informal invitations on the visiting- 
card. To teas, readings, and small parties 
may be added the day of reception. It is 
convenient and proper to send these cards 
by mail. 
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THE English have a very sensible rule — 
that the "roof is an introduction," and 
that visitors can converse together without 
formal presentations — a rule which is now 
recognized in our own country. Let every 
woman remember, whether she is from the 
country or from 'the most fashionable city 
house, that no such casual conversation can 
hurt her. It does not involve the further 
acquaintance of the two persons concerned. 
They may cease to know each other when 
they go down the front steps; and it would be 
kinder if they would both relieve the lady 
of the house of their joint entertainment by 
joining in the general conversation, or by 
speaking to each other. 

Introducing should not be indiscriminately 
done either at home or in society by any 
woman, however kind-hearted. She must 
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be careful how she introduces an undesirable 
or aggressive man, for instance, or a great 
bore, or a vulgar, irritating woman. She 
must not add to the embarrassments of a 
woman who has already too large a visiting- 
list. Unsolicited introductions are bad for 
both persons. Some large-hearted women 
are too generous by half in this way. A 
lady should by adroit questions find out how 
a new acquaintance would be received, 
whether or not it is the desire of both women 
to know each other; for, if there is the 
slightest doubt existing on this point, she 
will be blamed by both. It is often the 
good-natured desire of a sympathetic person 
that the people whom she knows well should 
know each other. She therefore strives to 
bring them together at lunch or dinner, but 
perhaps finds out afterward that one of her 
friends has particular objections to knowing 
the other, and she is not thanked. 

This is the awkward side. The more 
agreeable and, we may say, human side has 
its thousands and thousands of supporters, 
who believe that a friendly introduction hurts 
no one. 

In making an introduction, a gentleman is 
presented to a lady with some such informal 
speech as this: "Mrs. Andrews, may I pre* 
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sent Mr. Black?" or, "Mrs. Andrews, Mr. 
Black desires the honor of knowing you." In 
introducing two women, present the younger 
to the older, the question of rank not hold- 
ing good in our society, where the position 
of the husband, be he Judge, general, sen- 
ator, or President, even, does not give his 
wife fashionable position. 

It is the proper thing for a gentleman to 
ask a mutual friend or an acquaintance to in- 
troduce him to a lady, and there are few 
occasions when this request is refused. At 
our tea or dinner dances chaperons often 
ask young men if they will be introduced to 
their charges. It is well also to ask the 
young men of this present luxurious age if 
they propose to dance with the young lady, 
else that young person may be mortified by a 
snub. It is painful to record, as we must, 
that the age of chivalry is past. . 

In America it is the fashion to shake hands, 
and most women, if desirous of being cordial, 
extend their hands even on a first introduc- 
tion; but it is, perhaps, more elegant to make 
a bow only at a first introduction. 

In her own house a hostess should always 
extend her hand to a person brought to her 
by a mutual friend and introduced for the 
first time. Indeed, in the opinion of most 
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persons, a hostess should shake hands with 
oK guests in her own house. 

At a dinner, a few minutes before leaving 
the drawing-room, the hostess introduces to 
a lady the gentleman who is to take her 
down to the dining-room, but makes no fur- 
ther introductions, except in the ease of a 
distinguished stranger, to whom all the com- 
pany are introduced. 

A gentleman, after being introduced to a 
lady, must wait for her to bow first before he 
ventures to claim her as an acquaintance. 

This is our etiquette. On the Continent, 
however, the gentleman bows first. There 
the matter of the raising the hat is also im- 
portant. An American gentleman takes his 
hat quite off to a lady; a foreigner raises it 
but slightly, and bows with a deferential air. 
Between ladies but slightly acquainted, and 
just introduced, a very formal bow is all that 
is proper; acquaintances and friends bow and 
smile; intimate male friends simply nod, but 
all gentlemen with ladies raise the hat and 
bow if the lady recognizes a friend. 

Introductions which take place out of 
doors, as in the street, or in any casual way, 
are not to be taken as necessarily formal, un- . 
less the lady chooses so to consider it. -^ 

A woman who is fully aware of her own 
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respectability, who has always lived in the 
best society, is never afraid to bow or call 
first, or to introduce the people whom she may 
desire should know each other. She per- 
haps presumes on her position; but it is very 
rarely that such a person offends, for tact 
is almost always the concomitant of social 



A letter of introduction should receive all 
the attention possible. In England it always 
means an invitation to dinner. In America 
it does not always receive the attention it de- 
serves. The master and mistress of a house 
receiving such a letter should immediately 
call on the persons who present it, and should, 
if possible, invite them to their house. Since 
a letter of introduction entails on the person 
to whom it is addressed the duty of offering 
hospitality to the lady or gentleman present- 
ing it, such a letter should only be written by 
one who has herself entertained her cor- 
respondent. For the same reason, one should 
be very careful about asking for letters of 
introduction, and one should never press the 
claim, as the person asked might be unable to 
grant the request without overdrawing her 
social credit. 

Many women who entertain a great deal 
keep on hand a supply of engraved invitation- 
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cards with blank lines for the guest's name 
and the date of the entertainment. Thus: 

Mr. and Mrs. John Smith 
request the pleasure of 



company at dinner 

at o'clock 

34 Gramercy Park 



To such an invitation a formal reply, 
written in the third person, should be sent. 

If the invitation is written by hand for a 
formal occasion it should be worded in the 
same way. If for an informal occasion, the 
invitation may read thus: 

Dear Mrs. Wood, 

It will give my husband and me great pleasure if you 
and Mr. Wood will dine with us on Thursday evening, the 
fourth of February, at half after seven o'clock. 

Hoping that you have no previous engagement for that 
evening, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Janet Smith. 

The formal reply to the formal card may 
read as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wood 

accept with pleasure the kind invitation of 

Mr. and Mrs. John Smith 

for dinner 

on Thursday evening, the fourth of February, 

at half after seven o'clock 
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Mrs. Wood's informal reply may be as 
brief as she can make it with courtesy. 
Such a note as this is in good taste. 

Dear Mrs. Smith, 

My husband and I wHl be delighted to dine with you 
on the evening of the fourth of February at half after 

In pleasant expectation, believe me 
Sincerely yours, 

Mary Carter Wood. 

After having accepted a dinner invitation, 
if illness or any other cause interfere with 
your going to the dinner, send an immediate 
note to your hostess, that she may fill your 
place. Never selfishly keep the place open 
for yourself if there is a doubt about your 
going. This hesitancy on the part of a guest 
has often made or marred the pleasure of a 
dinner-party. Remember always that a din- 
ner is the highest social compliment, that its 
happy fulfilment is of great importance to the 
hostess, and that it must be met in the 
proper spirit. It precludes, on her part, the 
necessity of having to make a first call, if she 
be the older resident, although she generally 
calls first. One invitation to dinner is better 
than many cards as a social compliment. 

Invitations to evening or day receptions 
are generally "At Home" cards. For an 
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afternoon tea or reception, given to introduce 
a daughter or a niece to society, the following 
formula may be used: 

Mrs. John Sargent Gibbs 

Miss Gibbs 

At Home 

on Friday, February the seventh 

from four until seven o'clock 

6 Riverside Drive 

The words "At Home" are often omitted 
where the reception or tea is informal. A 
lady may use her own visiting-cards for five- 
o'clock teas. 
The correct wording is: 

Mrs. John Smith 
At Home 

Thursday, February the second 
from four to six o'clock 

If the tea Is in honor of a friend a line to 
that effect should be written in the upper 
left-hand corner of the card: 

To meet Mrs. John Harper 

When she intends to receive on several 
days in a month the hostess has the dates 
engraved on her visiting-card, or she may 
write them in. For other entertainments, 
"Music," "Bridge Whist," "Garden-party," 
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or "Readings and Recitals" may be engraved 
in one corner or written in by the hostess. 

Wedding invitations are almost invariably 
sent out by the parents of the bride, en- 
graved in small script on note-paper. The 
proper style can always be obtained of a 
fashionable engraver. They should be sent 
out from two to four weeks before the wed- 
ding-day, and need not be answered unless 
the guests are requested to attend a "sit- 
down" breakfast, when the answer must be 
as explicit as to a dinner. Invitations to a 
wedding in the country require an answer 
when a special train or a special car is to be 
provided, since the host needs to know how 
many persons will avail themselves of these 
facilities. 
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THE AFTERNOON TEA 

THE "afternoon tea" is the least expen- 
sive, the least troublesome, and one of 
the most popular forms of social entertain- 
ment. Good tea, good sandwiches, and good 
company make an ideal social combination. 
As to the tea, one of the best recipes 
in existence was given by Leigh Stuart in 
The Seer. It should be copied into the note- 
book of every good housekeeper. 

In the first place the teapot is found by experience 
to be best when made of metal. But, whether metal 
or ware, take care that it be thoroughly clean, and the 
water thoroughly boiling. There should not be a leaf 
of the stale tea left from the last meal. No good tea 
can be depended upon from an urn, because an urn 
cannot be kept boiling; and the water should never be 
put upon the tea but in a thoroughly and immediately 
boiling state. Boiling, proportion, and attention are 
the three magic words of tea-making. The water 
should also be soft — hard water being sure to spoil 
the best tea; and it is advisable to prepare against a 
chill by letting a small quantity of hot water stand in it 
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before you begin, emptying it out, of course, when 
you do so. These premises being taken care of, ex- 
cellent tea may be made for one person by putting 
into the pot three teaspoonfuls and as much water as 
will cover the quantity. Let this stand five minutes, 
and then add as much more as will twice fill the cup 
you are going to use. Leave this additional water 
another five minutes; and then, first putting the 
sugar and cream into the cup, pour out the tea, making 
sure to put in another cup of boiling water directly. 
Of tea made for a party, a spoonful for each, and one 
over, must be used ; taking care never to drain the teapot, 
and always to add the requisite quantity of boiling 
water as mentioned. 

Imdef erence to the warnings of the medical 
profession against the dreaded tannin, that 
poison residing in the grounds of the infusion, 
many women have now adopted the tea-ball, 
the silver or aluminum globe with perforated 
sides, and this, filled with tea, is swung about 
in the potior a moment or two and then 
withdrawn. Compared with Hunt's drastic 
infusion this is like the chicken soup where 
the fowl flies through the kitchen. Some- 
times there is a tea-ball for each cup, so that' 
every one may have the tea as strong or as 
weak as is liked. Before the tea-ball came 
in careful housewives conceived the plan of 
using little linen bags in the same manner. 

Mr. Hunt to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the tea-urn is the accepted method of serving 
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this refreshment. At small teas, on the 
porch of the country house, it is customary 
for the tea-service to be placed on a wicker 
table covered with the prettiest cloth the 
hostess possesses, the round, lace-trimmed 
one being the preference of the moment, and 
the brass or silver kettle having its place of 
honor near the center. An alcohol-lamp 
keeps the water boiling, and there are cups 
and saucers, sugar-bowl and cream-jug, to 
keep it company. What else shall be served 
is a matter of individual taste. Sometimes 
there is fresh toast and a dish of marmalade. 
The English muffin, toasted, is, unhappily, 
not a thing that we have much success in 
making, nor the nice Scotch scones. But, on 
the other hand, we excel in little cakes. The 1 
small scalloped cakes, either sugared or 
frosted, baked in little tins, and coming on 
fresh from the oven, are delightful-.- On the 
table may be a dish of bonbons, if one likes. 
Or, better still, a plate of home-made cara- 
mels or fudge. There is something cavalier 
in offering one's friend crackers bought in 
boxes, and as for the sawdusty little bits of 
sweetness that are often made to answer the 
place of a bite of nourishment, they are de- 
lusions and snares. Anything in the world 
except stale sweet crackers. 

35 
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At the usual afternoon at home, when tea is 
served on either the porch or the lawn or in the 
drawing-room, it is pleasant for the daughters 
of the house to preside, leaving the mother 
free for the general duties of entertaining. 
A maid, immaculate in black frock and white 
starched collar and cuffs, may be in evidence 
to change the cups or bring in fresh relays of 
cakes or biscuits. But the ladies themselves 
are supposed to like to wait upon their guests, 
and the serving offers occasion for thejmost 
pleasant little intimacies. From chat about 
the requisite amount of cream and sugar the 
diversion is natural to other topics, and 
nothing breaks the ice at a first visit like the 
introduction of the tea-urn. 

Infinitesimal is the cost of a modest tea 
after the service is once obtained. And that 
lasts indefinitely. A dozen persons may be 
entertained for a single dollar. Fifty for 
five times that amount. Of course, decora- 
tions can be made to mount up to any sum. 
A few flowers on the table are indispensable. 
More scattered about add to the artistic 
effect. 

In summer it is now customary to serve 
sherbets or iced tea, and the hissing urn is 
banished for the nonce. Even Roman punch 
is offered, and then heavier cakes give it 
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countenance. But the old saying that hot 
tea is the cooler in the long run than iced tea 
has adherents, and many persons will not 
drink the iced beverage. At large affairs it 
will be necessary to have both hot tea and 
iced tea, and that adds greatly to the trouble, 
but not much to the expense. 

In winter chocolate, coffee, and tea are all 
served, but it is not obligatory to have any- 
thing else than the Simon-pure beverage 
which gives the little function its name. 

In small towns and in the country it is now 
quite customary to present a daughter at a 
"tea." A pretty girl is at an unusual advan- 
tage in the graceful position the little tea- 
table affords, and the hint of her domesticity 
is not lost upon the observant masculine 
guest. Young and elderly persons are in- 
cluded in such a company, and a little music 
is not amiss at intervals to vary the monot- 
ony of talk. 

But the objective point is the well-equipped 
table adorned with china and silver, cut 
glass, and its few judiciously selected flowers. 
Avoid flowers with heavy perfume; some 
persons cannot bear to sit at the table on 
which they appear, and the more delicate the 
flowers the better the effect. The usual 
table fern is always in order, but good taste 
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suggests that all such artificial adjuncts as 
ribbons or bands of colored silk be avoided. 
Everything about the tea-table should bear 
out the character of an impromptu, unpre- 
meditated entertainment, and the most cun- 
ning art should have the appearance of 
simplicity. 

One item on the tea-table should not be 
forgotten, and this is a little plate containing 
, slices of freshly cut lemon, for some persons 
cannot use sugar or cream, and, although 
from politeness accepting them, are uncom- 
fortable in consequence. Be careful also 
about your selection of tea. A dash of green 
flavors black tea deliriously, yet it is poison 
to some individuals. The best selection is 
the English brand that is generally in use 
among our tea-drinking cousins, and will be 
chosen for you by your careful grocer. 

Regarding the toilet of the hostess at the 
five-o'clock-tea function: any sober gown 
of silk may be worn, but it should not be 
dicoUeU. It is the worst possible taste to 
let the shoulders be seen by daylight. Eve- 
ning gowns belong to evening, and it is 
assumed that the woman who wears one 
when the occasion demands an afternoon 
gown does not possess the proper toilet. 
Any pretty afternoon dress, with the distinct 
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character of a gown, and not of a peignoir, is 
now the better style. 

As to refreshments for larger affairs, there 
should be the inevitable sandwiches, as deli- 
cately made as possible. Also a fresh, home- 
made sponge-cake cut into squares and served 
- with the tea is a welcome dainty. 

Any cake served with tea should not be 
too sweet nor too rich. This beverage calls 
for a light, nourishing accompaniment, just 
as coffee and chocolate admit the heavier 
dainties, like fruit and pound-cake. 

The proper dress for guests at an afternoon 
tea or reception is street or reception costume. 
The latter, according to present fashion, con- 
sists of silk, velvet, or other handsome ma- 
terial if the wearer is a married woman or a 
single one who is no longer in her first youth. 
It should not be very light in color nor very 
showy if it is to be worn in a public convey- 
ance. The woman who appears in a very 
handsome toilette should take a carriage, 
since it is in bad taste to make oneself con- 
spicuous in train or trolley-car. A young 
girl eschews brocades and other rich fabrics. 
Her reception costume may be of woolen or 
silken stun", but it should preserve the sim- 
plicity of style which is at once appropriate 
and becoming to young people. White gloves 
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are demanded by the present fashion, al- 
though some ladies wear black ones, while 
dainty footgear is very desirable. It is of- 
fending against good taste as well as against 
common sense, however, to walk through the 
streets in the winter season clad in slippers 
so thin and stockings so transparent that they 
make the beholder shiver. They look as 
much out of place as heavy furs in the heat 
of summer. 

For teas in the country greater informality 
is permissible, some young and pretty women 
appearing in golfing or skating costume, with 
red sweater and cap to match. Such a dress 
is not to be recommended for general wear, 
however, few persons having the air and dis- 
tinction necessary to carry it off. 

The conventional costume for men at a 
large "tea" or an afternoon reception is 
"formal afternoon dress" — i. e., black cut- 
away or frock coat, black or fancy waistcoat, 
dark, striped trousers, patent-leather shoes, 
and an Ascot or four-in-hand tie. A dark- 
gray cutaway suit (coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers all being of the same material) may 
also be worn. It must be confessed, however, 
that men now appear in a diversity of cos- 
tumes on these occasions. At tea-dances 
they dress as they find convenient. 
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If the occasion is a large "coming-out 
party," the debutante stands at the left of the 
hostess, and is presented to the women guests 
by her mother, the men being introduced to 
her. There may be assistant hostesses in the 
receiving-line, or they may be scattered about 
the rooms, doing the honors of the house. 
The visitor would probably like to have a 
little chat with the lady of the house before 
passing on, especially if she knows few persons 
in the room. If she arrives at the crowded 
hour when a stream of people are entering, 
she must only delay for a moment. It is 
usually possible, by watching one's chance, 
to return later when the crowd has entered 
the dining-room and the hostesses have a 
little leisure to chat with those who really 
wish to see them. A courteous person is care- 
ful to pay due attention to the lady of the 
house and to have some talk with her should 
opportunity offer. If the guest finds any 
acquaintances, she will enjoy the occasion; 
if she does not, she may agree with the mascu- 
line verdict that "teas are a bore." 

Arrived at that Mecca of afternoon teas, 
the dining-room, one does not on a formal oc- 
casion remove one's gloves, albeit it seems 
rather a foolish fashion to hold sandwiches 
with fingers clad in white kid. The dining- 
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room is the center of attraction on these oc- 
casions, not only on account of the refresh- 
ments, but because it usually seems brighter 
and gayer than the other apartments, unless 
dancing is going on elsewhere. The guests 
should resist the temptation to linger there, 
however, as the room is apt to grow hot and 
overcrowded. 

It is not necessary to stay long at an 
afternoon tea. During the height of the 
season in a large city, many of these affairs 
take place on the same afternoon, the guests 
going from one to another. It suffices to 
remain from a quarter to a half hour. At a 
small and friendly "tea" or at a house where 
one feels much at home, people stay longer if 
they are amused. One should take leave of 
the hostess, unless she is so surrounded with 
people as to make this difficult. 

At a large reception the coming and going 
of a constant stream of guests makes it 
necessary for the lady of the house to remain 
in her place or very near it throughout the 
afternoon. She usually stands in the draw- 
ing-room near enough to the entrance to be 
readily accessible, and yet far enough away 
to prevent the blocking of the doorway. A 
crowd would be apt to form there if the guests 
stopped at once to speak to the hostess. She 
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should shake hands cordially with all. The 
debutante does the same, although she may, 
if she prefer, simply bow or courtesy to the 
gentlemen. She remains beside her mother 
throughout the afternoon, or certainly until 
all the guests have arrived. 

At a small tea the hostess feels at liberty 
to move about more freely. She may even 
enter the dining-room late in the afternoon, 
although she must be careful to return to her 
position should there be late comers. 

The pouring of the tea is such a character- 
istic and pleasant feature of these occasions 
that it is seen often, although not always, at 
large and formal receptions. For smaller 
affairs the tea-table is indispensable. An as- 
sistant hostess usually presides at each end 
of the table, one pouring coffee, chocolate, or 
bouillon, the other tea. 

For a formal reception in winter artificial 
light is ordinarily used, the shutters being 
closed or the shades drawn down. At an 
informal tea it is pleasant to have the day- 
light as long as it lasts; but one should turn 
on the electricity or the gas before the rooms 
begin to grow dim and gloomy. As the sea- 
Bon advances and the days become longer 
most people find it refreshing to let in the 
sunlight. 
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Two maids or other helpers should be in 
attendance. The waitress removes the cups 
and spoons as soon as they have been used, 
brings in fresh supplies, and assists in passing 
tea and cake to the guests. The other woman 
opens the door, washes the tea-things in the 
pantry, and helps wherever she is needed. At 
a studio or an apartment-house in the city, 
or in a quiet village in the country, the 
hostess and her friends sometimes attend to 
all these duties in themselves. The dish- 
washing must, of course, be conducted in 
a separate room, or in case of necessity it 
may take place behind a screen. The 
young girls slip on big aprons for this 
task and make merry over it. A "curate's 
assistant" is a convenient adjunct for a 
small tea. Cake, buns, muffins, and but- 
tered toast may be passed on this little 
three-storied stand. 

It must be said that the th4 dansant has 
taken the place of the ordinary afternoon tea 
to a considerable extent. Alas for the elderly 
dowagers who found the latter so enjoyable! 
There is no room for them at the dancing-tea, 
and they are not invited, because they would 
be sure to come if they were! These affairs 
are held at clubs or at private houses. A 
number of young girls come without their 
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hats and act as hostess's assistants. They 
mingle with the guests and help in introduc- 
ing partners to the young women. The 
hostess usually receives in the tea-room on 
these occasions. 
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LUNCHEONS AND "BREAKFASTS" 

LUNCH -PARTIES have long been ex- 
tremely popular in this country. They 
have completely overshadowed their older 
sister, the "breakfast," so that the latter 
term is not often applied to midday enter- 
tainments, except under certain circum- 
stances. Thus we speak of the collation 
served at a morning wedding as a breakfast, 
and the word is also used to describe club 
festivities. The lunch-party being usually a 
ladies' affair, it is sometimes said that the 
presence of men changes the function to a 
breakfast. 

For the rest, the two forms of entertain- 
ment are very much alike save that the earlier 
meal, in order to deserve its name, should 
take place at twelve o'clock or soon after, 
and should be simpler and less formal in its 
appointments than the later one. A break- 
fast usually begins with fruit, and includes a 
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course of eggs served in some form. Other- 
wise the bill of fare is very much like that of a 
lunch, save that it is shorter, and ices and 
wines are not served except at large and 
formal functions. 

Occasionally some enterprising hostess in- 
vites a few friends to a breakfast that really 
deserves its name, the hour being nine or half 
past nine o'clock. Travelers of distinction 
whose time is much occupied may still be 
open to engagements in the early morning. 
A meal of this sort must necessarily be brief 
and informal. Oranges, melons, or whatever 
fruit is in season, cereal with cream, eggs and 
bacon or omelette, broiled chicken, toast or 
muffins with orange marmalade or some other 
kind of jam, would make a good menu. In- 
deed, the chicken should be omitted where 
only one or two guests were expected. The 
lady of the house should preside over the tea 
and coffee equipage, thus giving the personal 
touch of hospitality which is not possible at 
a more ceremonious meal. Chocolate also 
may be served. Breakfast-plates of good size 
should be used, and in winter these should be 
warmed for the hot course or courses. 

The hostess may wear a pretty morning 
gown or street dress (with the exception of the 
hat) if she expects to go out after breakfast. 
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so be used a second time at the same meal, 
it is better to have enough on hand for the 
entire luncheon. Washing delays the ser- 
vice, a thing now considered very undesirable. 
For the woman who possesses a handsome 
dining-table it is customary to use a center- 
piece and place-doilies, thus showing a por- 
tion of the polished wood. A white linen 
table-cloth is always in good style, however, 
no matter what the fad of the moment may 
be. 

The centerpieces for the bare table now 
come of generous size, being virtually 
miniature lunch-cloths. Some are composed 
entirely of lace, and some have a border of 
that material. The accompanying place- 
doilies should have a pad or a piece of canton 
flannel beneath them, to protect the table 
from the heat of the dishes. A vase, rose- 
bowl, or loving-cup filled with flowers is 
placed in the middle of the table. If this is 
set on a silver salver it adds to the decorative 
effect. Two or four smaller vases of corre- 
sponding shape and material may be placed 
in such a way as to form a hollow square 
around the central one, standing at some dis- 
tance from it. A handsome dish of fruit 
makes an effective centerpiece, or two dishes 
may form part of the decorative scheme, one 
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being placed on either side of the table. If 
artificial light is to be used, two candelabra 
or four single candlesticks may be set in the 
spaces between the vases. The shades of 
these should correspond in color with the 
flowers, although a fad of the present season 
— 1915 — is not to use candle-shades at all. 
Where there is good daylight, however, it is 
in the opinion of the writer greatly to be pre- 
ferred. 

Little dishes of olives, radishes, celery — 
hors-d'ceuvre, as they are called — small fancy 
cakes, bonbons, and fruit, either fresh or 
dried, add to the decorative effect. A salt- 
cellar and pepper-pot may be put at each 
place, at each corner of the table, or on the 
edge of the centerpiece or lunch-cloth, where 
it is sufficiently large to bring them within 
easy reach. A bread-and-butter plate, with 
miniature silver knife, is provided for each 
person. It should stand at the left, where 
two or three silver forks — as many as will be 
needed before the sweet course — are also 
placed. At the right there should be a gob- 
let or tumbler, a napkin wUh a roll or piece 
of bread folded in it, and one or more knives, 
as occasion may require. If the bones are 
left in the fish, a silver knife should be pro- 
vided for it. Since at luncheon soup is eaten 
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out of cups with two handles instead of from 
plates, a dessert-spoon or large teaspoon is 
set at the right or at the top of each place. 
If there is grape-fruit, a fruit -spoon or 
teaspoon will also be needed. One finger- 
roll, or two rolls if they are very small, may be 
put in each bread-and-butter plate, instead 
of in the napkin. ^ 

The serving cf'wine at luncheon is rapidly 
going out of fashion. A hostess belonging to 
the older generation sometimes offers her 
guests Rhine wine — a light, white wine — or, 
if there are men present, sherry or claret. In 
this case a wine-glass is set beside the water- 
goblet at the right of each place, and a de- 
canter is placed on the sideboard. Wine- 
cup, fruit punch, and similar beverages are 
served from a glass pitcher, lemonade cups 
or small tumblers being substituted for wine- 
glasses. Slender, narrow tumblers are also 
used for Apollinaris and other effervescent 
waters, which are often served instead of 
wine. At a formal lunch the service is all 
from the side-table, no dishes being set on the 
dinner-table with the exception of the orna- 
mental ones mentioned above. At an in- 
formal luncheon or dinner the carving may be 
done by the head of the house, in accordance 
with the pleasant old custom. Many people 
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prefer this method, thinking it shows more 
hospitality than the service a la Russe, ac- 
cording to which everything is passed by 
servants. 

An experienced waitress or butler can at- 
tend to the wants of six persons ; but for a 
formal lunch-party it is usual to have the as- 
sistance of a second maid or man when half a 
dozen or more are present. In houses where 
there is much entertaining the parlor-maid or 
chambermaid is expected to help the butler 
or waitress whenever the number of guests 
makes this desirable. In all large cities and 
in suburban towns of good size it is easy to 
hire a cook or a waitress for the day. The 
correct dress for the latter is a plain black- 
stuff dress, white apron with bretelles, a plain 
linen collar and cuffs. To this a little white 
cap is added, unless the maid objects to 
wearing it on the ground that it is too much 
like a livery. In a free and democratic 
country no man or woman should be obliged 
to wear the latter. Where a butler is em- 
ployed he wears morning costume at luncheon 
— that is to say, black coat and waistcoat, 
dark trousers, and black necktie. 

The hostess should make out her bill of fare 
in good season, as some of the dishes — the 
soup, for instance — will need to be cooked 
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on the day preceding the luncheon. A bride 
may be tempted by the alluring advertise- 
ments bidding her to "add hot water and 
serve." The older matron knows that the 
stock prepared at home from fresh meat 
makes soup that is much superior to the 
ready-made article. In a large city one can 
procure many excellent dishes at the con- 
fectioner's and pastry-cook's. For a large 
buffet luncheon, as for a ball supper, the 
hostess should issue her order to some reliable 
firm of caterers. For a lunch-party of smaller 
size she should endeavor to have the dishes 
cooked in her own kitchen. Almost every 
one now prefers home to hotel cooking, if the 
former is all that it should be. We should ad- 
vise the young hostess, therefore, if she or her 
maid has a fair understanding of the culinary 
art, to have the main staples of her bill of fare 
prepared at home. 

The bill of fare for a luncheon is usually 
briefer now than formerly, the emphasis being 
laid on the quality of the food rather than on 
the quantity. Fruit, soup, fish, chicken or 
chops, salad, a sweet course, and coffee make 
a menu that is amply sufficient for most 
people. It may be extended by the addition 
of an entree — sweetbreads creamed or mush- 
rooms, perhaps — between the fish and the 
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meat course. The fish may be omitted, or it 
may "suffer a sea-change" and become 
oyster soup. A delicious bill of fare recently 
offered at a lunch for six ladies consisted of 
grape-fruit, oyster soup, fricasseed chicken 
served with sweet potatoes and string-beans, 
lettuce salad, branched peaches surrounded 
with whipped cream, coffee, little cakes, and 
candies. The bill of fare may be varied in a 
great many ways, and lengthened or shortened 
to suit the tastes and circumstances of the 
hostess and the season of the year. A lady 
entertaining two or three friends at lunch 
very informally could offer them simply two 
or three courses with coffee or chocolate. 
These would be soup, chicken, or some other 
form of meat with vegetables, and a sweet 
dish. When the weather becomes warm in 
the spring the soup would be replaced by 
salad served after the meat. 

In summer cold dishes are popular, but it 
is always Well to have one or more hot 
courses. Certain old-fashioned hostesses still 
serve tea at luncheon, pouring it out them- 
aelves, and perhaps making it at the table. 
The prevalence of the afternoon tea-drinking 
habit has resulted in banishing the "cup that 
cheers but does not inebriate" from the noon- 
day meal in many houses. 
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The hostess wears a pretty house gown or 
street dress, as she prefers. She will choose 
the latter if she is going out as soon as her 
friends leave. She does not, however, wear 
a hat. The guests come in street or reception 
costume. They are invited to leave their 
outer wraps in the hall, the reception-room on 
the ground floor, or up-stairs, as the hostess 
may find most convenient. They keep on 
hat and gloves, however, the latter being re- 
moved when they sit down at the table. 
These may be turned back at the wrist should 
it be inconvenient to take them oil altogether. 

Guests should arrive at the hour named or 
within five minutes afterward. It is usual to 
wait a quarter of an hour for a late comer. 
To delay longer might interfere with the en- 
gagements of the other guests, besides spoil- 
ing the food. If the hostess has inefficient 
servants or only one maid she may find it 
necessary to excuse herself in order to inspect 
the arrangements of the table at the last mo- 
ment. In this case it is well to have a friend 
who will take the place of the hostess during 
her brief absence. 

The luncheon is announced by a maid 
whose appearance at the door is a sufficient 
signal to the hostess. The entrance to the 
dining-room is informal, the hostess leading 
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the way, taking with her, perhaps, the oldest 
lady or the guest of honor. The others fol- 
low without special order, Save that married 
women precede young girls. If there are men 
present they come last. Usually a relative or 
familiar friend of the hostess takes the foot 
of the table opposite the latter. The guest 
of honor sits at the right of the lady of the 
house; the other places of distinction are at 
her left and at the right and left of the 
assistant hostess. Unless the occasion is a 
very formal one, however, a hostess will pay 
more attention to seating her guests beside 
congenial neighbors than to arranging them 
with strict regard to precedence. It is now 
usual to serve coffee in the drawing-room 
at the conclusion of the luncheon in order 
to avoid the fatigue of sitting too long at- 
table. 

The guests depart soon after the conclusion 
of the meal, as the hostess may have other 
engagements to fulfil. In New York the 
whole lunch-party may vanish in ten or fif- 
teen minutes. If the ladies are not in haste 
or are having a very pleasant time, they re- 
main longer. In the country they would be 
very apt to do so. At a formal luncheon the 
guest of honor should be the first to take 
leave. A lady who has some pressing en- 
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gagement may excuse herself without waiting 
for the former. 

A buffet luncheon is served from the side- 
board or from the dining-table, the guests 
sitting about the room. It is a convenient 
form of entertainment where many persons 
are to be provided for, or where it is uncertain 
how many will be present. The bill of fare 
should consist for the most part of articles 
that do not require cutting up, since it is dif- 
ficult to manage this with a plate resting up- 
on one's knees. Sandwiches, salads, oysters, 
croquettes, and bouillon are all appropriate, 
with coffee, ices, cake, and bonbons. At a 
simpler luncheon, jellies or other sweet dishes 
may be substituted for the ices. If only a 
small number of persons are present, so that 
all can be seated at the same time, guests 
have everything passed to them by the ser- 
vants in attendance. The fashion of the mo- 
ment is to use little squares of soft, em- 
broidered linen for luncheon; but these do 
not afford enough protection for the dress 
where one eats from the lap, and larger nap- 
kins are to preferred for this purpose at a 
buffet lunch. Where no servants are present 
the lady of the house, assisted by one or two 
friends, waits on the guests. It is less formal, 
however, when the hostess asks all to help 
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themselves. If there are men present they 
wait upon the ladies. This method of service 
is apt to be extravagant, however, since the 
amateur waiters often give portions that are 
unduly large. It is better to have some one 
possessed of knowledge and experience to 
help to the various dishes at the table, the 
gentlemen then passing the plates to the 
ladies. 
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TO achieve a perfect little dinner with 
small means at Co mmand is said to be 
a great intellectual feat. 

Given, first a knowledge of how to do it; a 
good cook; a neat maid-servant in cap and 
apron. Then if the house is neatly and 
quietly furnished, if the welcome is cordial, 
and there is no noise, no fussy pretense — 
little dinners are very enjoyable, and every 
one is anxious to be invited to them. 

Ten guests at the most can be comfortable 
at the small dinner. Six or eight are better. 
One servant can wait on eight persons, and 
do it well, if well-trained, although the service 
will necessarily be slow, and rapidity is now 
thought very desirable. 

The woman who wishes to give a simple but 
good dinner has first to consult what is 
seasonable. She must offer the dinner of the 
season, not seek for strawberries in February 
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nor peaches in June. Forced fruit is never 
good. 

For an autumnal small dinner here is a 
very good menu: 

Oysters on the half-shell 

Soupe a la Reine * Bluefizh, broiled 

Filet de Bceuf avx. Champignons 

or Boast Beef or Lamb 

Salad of Tomatoes 

Ice-cream Coffee 

A table claret to add to the water is almost 
the only wine drunk in France or Italy at an 
every-day dinner. Of course no wine at all is 
expected at the tables of those whose prin- 
ciples forbid alcoholic beverages, and who 
nevertheless give excellent dinners without 
them. Apollinaris or some other sparkling 
table water may be served in this case. 

A perfectly fresh white damask table-cloth, 
napkins of equally delicate fabric, spotless 
glass and silver, pretty china, perhaps one 
high glass dish crowned with fruit and 
flowers-^sometimes only the fruit— chairs 
that are comfortable, a room not too warm, 
good food served in good taste — this is all one 
needs. The essentials of a good dinner are 
few. 

The informal dinner invitations should be 
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written by the hostess herself in the first per- 
son. She may send for her friends only a few 
days before she wants them to come. She 
should be ready five minutes before her 
guests arrive, and in the living-room, serene 
and cool, to receive them. She should see 
herself that the dinner-table is properly laid, 
the places marked out, and, above all, the 
guests properly seated. The arrangement of 
the table is practically the same as that de- 
scribed for luncheons in the preceding chap- 
ter, except that a table-cloth is used instead 
of doilies. When the last guest, has arrived, 
dinner is announced by the appearance of a 
servant at the door of the drawing-room. The 
host leads the way to the dining-room, with 
the lady to whom the dinner is given, or who 
is, for any reason, the person to be honored. 
The hostess follows, with the gentleman she 
wishes to honor. 

To invite the proper people to meet one 
another, to seat them so that they can have 
an agreeable conversation, that is the trying 
and crucial test. Little dinners are social; 
little dinners are informal; little dinners 
make friends of the guests. 

All the good management of a young host- 
ess or an old one cannot prevent accident, 
however. The waitress may fall and break 
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a dozen of the best plates; the husband may 
be kept down-town late, and be dressing in 
the very room where the ladies are to take 
off their wraps (some houses are inconvenient 
in this respect). All that the hostess can do 
is to try not to care — at least not to show that 
she cares. But after a few attempts the 
giving of a simple dinner becomes very easy. 

It is not kind to keep guests at the table 
more than an hour, or an hour and a half at 
the most. A simple dinner can be made 
short. 

It is better to serve coffee in the drawing- 
room, although if the host and hostess are 
agreed on this point, and the ladies can stand 
smoke, it is served at table, and the gentlemen 
light their cigarettes. The practice of the 
ladies retiring first is an English one, and the 
French consider it barbarous. 

It is the custom at some informal houses 
for the hostess to serve the soup and for the 
host to carve; therefore the important dishes 
are put on the table. But the servant who 
waits should be taught to have side-tables and 
sideboards so well placed that anything can 
be removed immediately after it is finished. 
A screen is a very useful adjunct in a dining- 
room. 

Inefficient servants have a disagreeable 
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habit of running in and out of the dining- 
room in search of something that should have 
been in readiness; therefore the hostess 
would better see beforehand that bread or a 
roll is placed under every napkin, and a silver 
basketful or plateful ready in reserve. 

The olives, the relishes, should all be thought 
of and placed where each can be readily found. 
The servant should be taught to be noiseless 
and to avoid a hurried manner. In placing 
anything on or taking anything off a table a 
servant should never reach acrosB a person 
seated at table. However hurried the ser- 
vant may be, or however near at hand the 
article, she should be taught to walk quietly 
to the leftjiand of each guest to remove 
things, while she should pass everything in 
the same manner. Servants should have a 
silver or plated knife-tray to remove the 
gravy-spoon and carving knife and fork before 
removing the platter. All the silver should 
be thus removed; it makes a table much 
neater. Servants should be taught to put 
a plate and spoon or fork at every place be- 
fore each course after the original supply has 
been exhausted. 

After the meats and before the pudding 
or ices, the table should be carefully cleared 
of everything but fruit and flowers — all plates, 
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glasses, carafes, salt-cellars, knives and forks, 
and whatever pertains to the dinner should 
be removed, and the table-cloth well cleared 
with a napkin on a silver waiter, and then the 
plates, glasses, spoons, and forks laid at each 
place for the dessert. If this is done every 
day, it adds to a home dinner, and trains the 
waitress to her work. 
, The dinner, the dishes, and the plates should 
all be hot. The ordinary plate-warmer is now 
superseded by something far better, in which 
a hot brick is introduced. The most rdcherche 
dinner is spoiled if hot meat is put on a cold 
plate. The silver dishes should be heated by 
hot water in the kitchen, the hot dinner- 
plates must be forthcoming from the plate- 
warmer, nor must the roasts or entrees be 
allowed to cool on their way from the kitchen 
to the dining-room. A servant should have 
a thumb-napkin with which to hand the hot 
dishes, and a clean towel behind the screen 
with which to wipe the platters which have 
been sent up on the dumb-waiter. On these 
trifles depend the excellence of the simple 
dinner. 

The difference between the little dinner and 
the large formal dinner lies in the added 
number of the courses and the greater rich- 
ness and variety of the food. 
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A GOWN of white satin, with veil of 
tulle, plain or lace-trimmed, or of real 
lace, has long been the conventional bridal 
dress. While the bodice may, in accordance 
with the present style, be somewhat cut out 
at the neck, and the sleeves reach only to the 
elbow, it must never be full dicoUeU unless 
the wedding takes place in the evening. The 
skirt should have a train varying in length 
with the fashion, but never so long as to in- 
terfere with the bride's movements. Several 
yards of satin trailing upon the floor will re- 
Bult in pulling her head back at every step, 
producing a very awkward and ugly effect. 
A creamy tint is more becoming to most 
young women than a bluish shade of white. 
Some brides prefer silk, fine organdie muslin, 
chiffon, or other soft material. Artificial 
orange flowers are usually worn in the hair 
and sometimes on the dress, the natural 
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blossoms being very difficult to procure. It 
ia wise to engage a hair-dresser to put on the 
wedding-veil, since this is a task requiring 
special skill. If it is to be worn over the 
face, a separate piece of tulle should be used 
for the purpose. The maid of honor, or first 
bridesmaid, takes this off when the bride 
turns to walk down the aisle at the conclusion 
of the ceremony. White stockings with white 
satin or kid slippers, long white gloves, and 
bouquet complete the costume. The "show- 
er" effect, obtained by fastening flowers at 
intervals on long streamers of narrow ribbon, 
has, in the opinion of the writer, an extremely 
artificial look; but many persons admire it. 
The bridegroom appears in formal morn- 
ing or, as it is sometimes called, formal 
afternoon dress, if the ceremony takes place 
in the daytime. Fashion long demanded that 
he should wear a frock-coat, but this imposing 
garment has suffered something of an eclipse, 
the cutaway often replacing it. Whichever 
style of coat the groom selects, he wears with 
it a high-cut waistcoat to match or a white 
one, dark striped trousers, lavender, gray, or 
white silk four-in-hand tie, patent-leather 
shoes, and high silk hat. A fancy waistcoat 
of another color is sometimes worn, but it 
must not be gay or loud. If gloves are worn, 
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they should be light-gray or white. His 
white boutonni&re bouquet is the gift of the 
bride, who bestows similar decorations on the 
ushers. These gentlemen are all dressed 
alike, their costume and that of the best man 
corresponding to the bridegroom's. The 
bride's father will probably prefer a frock- 
coat with waistcoat to match. As a rule all 
the men present at a wedding in the morning 
or afternoon don formal morning dress. In 
the summer sack-coats and straw hats are 
occasionally worn at a country wedding. 

If the ceremony takes place in the evening 
the groom and ushers appear in black swal- 
low-tail coats, with trousers to match, low- 
cut white waistcoats, narrow white lawn ties, 
and pumps or patent-leather shoes. The 
dress of the other men present is the same, 
though some may prefer to wear .a black 
dress-waistcoat to match the suit. 

The bridesmaids' costumes are usually of 
some pretty, light color and soft material. 
They should, like the bride's, be only slightly 
cut down in the neck, in the daytime. The 
inevitable hat is an important feature, and 
often a charming "creation." Long white 
gloves and a bouquet complete the costume. 
The latter is the gift of the bridegroom, and 
usually matches or tones in with the dre3s 
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or its trimmings. The bride's mother wears 
lilac, gray, black-and-white, mauve, or some 
quiet color that is becoming to her, with 
bonnet or hat to match. She must carefully 
avoid any affectation of youth in her cos- 
tume, since this would be in poor taste and 
would inevitably cause unfavorable comment. 
Hence the material of her gown is of heavier 
fabric than that chosen by the younger mem- 
bers of the bridal party. Silk, satin, velvet, 
are all appropriate. The bodice should be 
practically high in the neck or only slightly 
cut out, although it may have a lace yoke 
and trimmings. The bride's mother usually 
removes her wrap before going up the aisle, 
an usher carrying it for her. The groom's 
mother wears a similar costume, the young 
girls of both families appearing in pretty 
high-necked frocks of light color, with dressy 
hats. No member of the bridal party should 
appear in mourning garb. The widowed 
mother, even, lays it aside for the day. 

At a church wedding all the women appear 
in hats or bonnets, according to the modern 
custom. The guests wear handsome recep- 
tion dress, especially if they are going on to 
the house of the bride's parents. Those who 
are asked only to the ceremony wear their 
best street costume with white gloves. Where 
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the ceremony is performed at the house in the 
evening all wear evening dress and go without 
hats. For a home wedding in the daytime 
the guests retain these, but the bride's mother 
and other members of the receiving-party 
appear without them. 

A bride may prefer to be married quietly 
in traveling-dress. If this is the costume in 
which she intends actually to travel it should 
be of material and color suitable for that 
purpose. A pretty and becoming shade 
should be selected, but not an extremely 
delicate one. Cloth or other woolen material 
is suitable for the cold months, a silken or 
woolen stuff of light weight for summer. A 
pretty hat and white gloves complete the cos- 
tume, or, if preferred, these may correspond 
in color with the dress. A bride may, if she 
pleases, be married in a walking-suit of a very 
light color, changing this for a quieter dress 
before she starts on the wedding journey. 
A bride who is married in traveling-dress 
does not have bridesmaids. If she wishes to 
have a friend stand up with her, the latter 
also should be in street dress and wear a 
hat. 

When a young couple are about to begin 
life together and to establish a new home, 
they are confronted at once with the un- 
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pleasant question of expense. To furnish 
their abode, however simply, takes a con- 
siderable sum of money. Hence, somewhere 
in the dim past the custom of making wed- 
ding-presents arose. 

In sending gifts to a young couple try to 
select presents that will be of use to their 
recipients. Their value need not be merely 
material; it may be spiritual or esthetic. 
Beautiful pictures, books of solid and lasting 
interest, are as important features of a dwell- 
ing as chairs and tables. Silverware is a 
standard gift because of its usefulness. It 
has now grown so much cheaper, the price 
being less than half what it was some years 
ago, that almost any one can afford to send 
an article made of this metal. Intimate 
friends sometimes send a dozen sheets with 
embroidered initials, or a set of handsome 
towels. The pretty articles of decorative 
table-linen now so much in vogue — lunch- 
cloths, centerpieces, and doilies — -make very 
charming wedding-gifts. China and glass- 
ware for the table may be both pretty and 
useful. Relatives and old family friends 
may send checks, if they choose. 

When an article is marked, the maiden 
initials of the bride are used. If the article 
given is one likely to be duplicated, it is 
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better not to have it marked, because the 
bride may wish to exchange it. 

Only intimate friends are privileged to 
place the gift in the bride's hands. For all 
others custom demands that it shall be sent 
— express prepaid, of course — to the house of 
her parents. The family and friends of the 
bridegroom conform to this rule, even when 
they are not personally acquainted with his 
fiancee. The groom occasionally receives a 
few gifts for his personal use, which are sent 
directly to him. The easiest, simplest, and 
best way of forwarding a wedding-present is 
to have it despatched from the store where it 
is purchased. In a large city the jeweler's, 
silverware, and chinaware shops keep small 
envelopes and blank cards for use, in case the 
purchaser has omitted to bring her own visit- 
ing-card. On this the giver writes her name, 
withabrief message, such as: "With the best 
wishes of -=-——;" "With love and best 
wishes," or, "Wishing you all possible hap- 
piness." The salesman should be instructed 
to remove the price and to do the gift up in 
the daintiest manner, white ribbon being 
often employed. 

It is the pleasant duty of the bride to 
write promptly, thanking her friends for the 
substantial expression of their good will. It 
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is quite possible to do this when the gifts be- 
gin to arrive. But as the time for the wed- 
ding draws near, a bride with a large circle of 
friends is sometimes overwhelmed by the 
great number of packages received in a single 
day. Those who send their presents within 
three or four days of the ceremony cannot 
expect to have them acknowledged speedily. 
If unable to write before her marriage, the 
bride should do so as soon afterward as pos- 
sible. A careful record of all the gifts, with 
the names and addresses of the senders, 
should be made by some member of the 
family as fast as they arrive. 

Some persons imagine that an invitation 
to a wedding carries with it the obligation 
to make a present, and that those not asked 
give nothing. This is a mistake. It should 
rather be said that any one who is invited is 
at liberty, but not under any obligation, to 
send a gift. Relatives and intimate friends 
would do so, whether invited or not. Cir- 
cumstances may make it imperative to have 
the ceremony performed very quietly and to 
omit the usual reception. It is true that 
many of those invited to the bride's house 
send a gift, though by no means all. 

The family clergyman and physician are 
not expected to make gifts, for obvious rea- 
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sons. Friends who are in mourning may do 
so, even if unable to attend the wedding. 

The guests invited to a wedding may be 
few or many, as the bride's family find con- 
venient. If the ceremony is to take place 
at a large church, invitations are often sent 
to all those on the visiting-lists of the parents 
of both young people, as well as to the friends 
of the latter. Some gracious and thoughtful 
brides do not forget to send to certain persons 
not 'on their visiting-lists — humble friends 
who sincerely appreciate such a remem- 
brance. ^If a young woman prefers to have 
only her relatives and near friends present 
at her marriage, she will probably please her 
fiance^ for men usually dislike very much the 
parade and show of a large wedding. Where 
only a limited circle are invited to attend 
the ceremony, general invitations are some- 
times sent out for the reception following it. 
This arrangement can be made for either a 
home or a church wedding. The bride's 
mother must be careful, however, not to 
overcrowd her rooms. In summer a country 
house may be readily enlarged by closing in 
the piazzas, or a large tent may be placed on 
the lawn. When the whole circle of friends 
and acquaintances have been invited to the 
church, there will be no cause for complaint 
73 
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if only relatives and intimate friends are 
asked to the reception. 

Wedding invitations should be engraved 
on plain, heavy white paper of the best 
quality. The envelopes match the paper and 
are without device or ornament. The fol- 
lowing is a proper form: 

Mr. and Mrs. Amos Litchfield 

request the honor of your ■presence 

at the marriage of their daughter 

Louisa Alsop 

to 

Mr. James Otis Griswold 

on the afternoon of Thursday, 

the fourth of November, 

at four o'clock 

at the Church of the Disciples 

Amsterdam Avenue and Eightieth Street 

New York 

Or a blank may be left and the name of the 
person invited be written in. If there are 
cards of admission to the church, they may 
read: 

Please present this card 

at the Church of the Disciples 

Amsterdam Avenue and Eightieth Street 

on Thursday, the fourth of November 

If many guests are expected, a plan should 
be made of the church, showing how the 
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numbers of the pews ran. Relatives and 
friends are assigned to these in the order of 
their relationship or intimacy with the fam- 
ily, those nearest and dearest coming next 
to the altar. The number of the pew is 
written on the card of admission to the 
church. The ushers are provided with du- 
plicate plans, giving the names of these 
special guests and the pews they are to 
occupy. 

The bride's family and friends sit on the 
left of the middle aisle, those of the groom 
on the right. 

The invitations to the reception are usu- 
ally engraved on a large white card, according 
to the following formula: 

Mr. and Mrs. Amos Litchfield 

reqitest the pleasure of your company 
[or of 's company] 

on Thursday, the fourth of November, 

at half after four o'clock 

at Seventeen Waverley Place 

The fashion of asking only a limited num- 
ber of persons to the wedding and of sending 
out announcement cards afterward seems to 
be gaining in public favor. These cards are 
sent to the friends and acquaintances of the 
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bride and groom and their parents. A proper 
form is: 

Mr. and Mrs. Amos Litchfield 

have the honor of announcing 

the marriage of their daughter 

Margaret Louise 

to 

Mr. James Otis Griswold 

on- Thursday, the fourth of November, 

One thousand nine hundred and fourteen 

at Windymere 

West Medford, Massachusetts 

The announcement is engraved on the same 
sort of paper as that used for wedding invita- 
tions. With it may be inclosed a card with 
the address of the newly married couple: 

Mr. and Mrs. James Otis Griswold • 
Will be at home Three hundred and four 

after the twentieth West Fiftieth Street 

of November New York 

The name of a street should always be 
engraved in full, as above — West Fiftieth 
Street. There is a great difference of opinion 
among authorities as to whether the number 
should be written out as well. In the opinion 
of the writer of these pages to write out the 
number is a vulgar affectation of elegance — 
but many excellent authorities disagree with 
her. 
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Announcements are usually mailed im- 
mediately after the marriage. If the "At 
Home" cards are sent out with the invita- 
tions, they contain no name, but simply the 
statement: 

WiU be at home 

after the twentieth of November 

at Forty-four East Fiftieth Street 

New York 

Or special reception-days may be mentioned, 
as: 

Thursdays in December 

The cards and all the other expenses of the 
wedding, with a few exceptions mentioned 
elsewhere, are paid for by the bride's family. 

A home wedding is of necessity a simpler 
affair than one celebrated at church. Ac- 
cording to the good old custom, the clergy- 
man came in first, a place being arranged for 
him at the head of the room facing the com- 
pany. The bride and groom then entered 
arm-in-arm, taking up their position in front 
of the minister. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony the latter withdrew to one side and 
the newly married couple took his place, 
turning around to receive the congratulations 
of relatives and friends, those nearest and 
dearest greeting them first. It has been 
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found convenient, however, to mark off with 
white ribbon an aisle down which the bride 
and groom pass. Young girls may hold the 
four ends, or these may be fastened. The 
cortege is sometimes a miniature copy of that 
seen in the church ceremonial. Thus the 
ushers may lead the procession, a bridesmaid 
or two entering next, the bride leaning on her 
father's arm following them. With this ar- 
rangement the groom and best man enter a 
little beforehand, standing at the left of the 
clergyman. If the giving away of the bride 
is to be omitted, the procession may consist 
of the ushers, the best man, a bridesmaid, 
and the bride and groom, entering in the order 
named. There are often no bridesmaids at a 
house wedding. 

The bridegroom pays the clergyman's fee 
■ — which varies from ten to twenty-five dol- 
lars. Five dollars is the minimum. He also 
pays for the ring and for carriages if any are 
engaged for the wedding party. 

Where the marriage takes place at noon, a 
wedding breakfast may be arranged for the 
bridal party alone, or for as many guests as 
the house will hold comfortably. In the 
warm season the veranda and lawns of a 
country house are also utilized. The break- 
fast may be served en buffet as at a reception, 
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or the company may be,seated at one or more 
tables, in accordance with the number present. 
The latter is the more elegant method, but 
requires more service. If many persons are 
invited, there is usually a large central table 
ornamented with white flowers for the bridal 
party, with smaller ones for the rest of the 
company. When the collation is ready the 
groom gives his arm to the bride and leads 
the way to the dining-room, followed by the 
bride's father with the groom's mother, the 
groom's father with the bride's mother, the 
best man with the maid of honor or first 
bridesmaid, and the other bridesmaids, each 
being escorted by an usher. Sometimes the 
clergyman who performs the marriage cere- 
mony takes in the bride's mother, allowing 
the others to precede them as a hostess would 
at a dinner. In this case the groom's father 
takes in the bride's aunt or some other 
member of her family. The newly mar- 
ried couple sit side by side at the head 
of the table, the bride's mother sitting at 
the foot, between the groom's father and 
the clergyman. 

According to another arrangement, the 
bride's father with the groom's mother sits 
beside his daughter, the bride's mother with 
the groom's father coming next to the bride- 
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groom. Half the bridesmaids and ushers sit 
on each side of the table. If the newly mar- 
ried couple sit in the middle of one side in- 
stead of at the head, the bridesmaids and 
ushers are placed opposite to them. Should 
the size of the table permit and the bride's 
mother so desire, other relatives or friends 
may be placed there. Indeed, at a small 
breakfast all the guests are seated at one 
table. In this case it is well to have place- 
cards. At a large wedding the guests not be- 
longing to the bridal party follow the latter 
into the dining-room, entering without for- 
mality. Sometimes the small tables are ar- 
ranged in the adjoining rooms and in the hall. 
No place-cards are used for these. 

The breakfast is served in courses, ending 
with after-dinner coffee. It is according to 
old tradition to have the bride cut the cake; 
but she does nothing more than to insert the 
knife. The most sensible way of distributing 
the cake is to have it packed in boxes before- 
hand by the caterer. These are arranged on 
a table in the front hall, a servant handing a 
box to each person as he leaves. At the close 
of the repast the health of the bride and 
groom is proposed by the best man, by the 
father of the groom, or by an old family 
friend. The father of the bride or the bride- 
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groom himself sometimes responds. If any 
speeches are to be made, the speakers should 
be notified beforehand. At the conclusion 
of these or of the toasts the bride retires to 
put on her traveling-dress. 
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ACCORDING to the rules of good society, 
■ her mother, or some other chaperon of 
good position and suitable age, should always 
accompany a young girl when she goes to a 
dance in the evening. If this rule were al- 
ways enforced as it should be, we should not 
hear of the escapades which some thoughtless- 
young women have indulged in of late years. 
Suffice it to say that at present, while a ma- 
tron is expected to go with her charge to pub- 
lip balls and dances and on many other oc- 
casions, at subscription affairs and at those 
in private houses she often does not do so. 
It must not be supposed that the young 
women go alone or under masculine escort. 
This would be contrary to good form. In 
the absence of the mother a servant accom- 
panies the daughter, waits for her until the 
dance is over, and returns in the carriage 
with her. The girls are not wholly without 
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chaperons, as the patronesses act in this 
capacity. 

It must be remembered also that these sub- 
scription dances are in a sense private affairs, 
although held in assembly-rroms. The pa- 
tronesses make out a list of . _3>le persons 
whom they ask to subscribe, and permit no 
one else to do so. Certain assemblies are 
arranged upon another plan, the patronesses 
each subscribing for twelve tickets, and then 
inviting six men and five girls to be their 
guests. They often ask these young ladies to 
dine with them on the evening of the dance, 
or the girls may take dinner with friends and 
all go on together. 

The case is very different wflh the after- 
noon and evening dances which have sprung 
up in such great numbers since the advent 
of the tango craze. Since anybody is ad- 
mitted who pays the entrance fee, these are 
public affairs, and not private in any sense of 
the word. The so-called chaperon who at 
some places acts as mistress of ceremonies is 
supposed to pass judgment on the applicants 
for admission; but evidently it would not be 
possible for her to exercise this right of 
judgment except in the most superficial way. 
To a dance of this sort no young woman 
should think of going without a personal 
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chaperon. In a city like New York we should 
strongly advise her to attend only afternoon 
affairs, and to remain an onlooker. In a 
smaller place where every one knows every- 
body else, and all are acquainted with the per- 
son getting" up the dance, the case would 
be different. At a public dance the chaperon 
should not permit any introductions to be 
made to the young girl under her charge by 
persons unknown to her, and she most cer- 
tainly should not allow the latter to dance 
with strangers. The mistress of ceremonies 
makes introductions where they are desired, 
but to form acquaintances in a public resort 
of this kind is not according to good form, and 
might indeed be very unsafe. Strangers com- 
ing to New York, or any other large city, 
should make careful inquiries before going 
to roof -gardens or other places of entertain- 
ment where there is dancing, for while some 
of these are entirely respectable, others are 
not. 

We have said .that at a private or sub- 
scription dance a girl often does not have a 
personal chaperon, the patronesses assuming 
the duties of the latter in a general way. 
When a matron does accompany a young 
woman, it is the duty of the former to pro- 
mote the pleasure of her young charge, to 
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prevent her from forming undesirable ac- 
quaintances, and from making herself too 
conspicuous. For all these reasons she needs 
to keep a watchful eye on her daughter or 
other young friend. If the 1 girl wanders off 
into the gallery in the company of some 
agreeable young man, mamma must go or send 
after them and bid them return to the floor 
of the ball-room. A patroness would do this 
in the case of an unchaperoned girl. If a girl 
shows too marked a partiality for any in- 
dividual the mother, who is a clever woman 
of the world, manages to break up the tete- 
a-tete. 

"Dinner dances" may be given either at 
the residence of the hostess or at assembly- 
rooms, as is most convenient. An enter- 
tainment at a private house brings with it an 
atmosphere of hospitality which is lacking in 
a hotel ball-room. Hence, if the affair is not 
on so large a scale as to overcrowd her rooms, 
and if these have good hardwood floors, the 
hostess will probably decide to use her own 
house. If a large number of persons are to 
be invited, it will be necessary to engage the 
requisite space at a good hotel. The hostess 
sends out two sets of invitations; those for 
the dinner are in her own name, and that of 
her husband also, with the words "Dancing 
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at eleven " or "ten," as the case may demand, 
in the lower lef1>-hand corner. The invita- 
tions for the dance are in the name of the 
hostess alone. They may be in the "At 
Home" or "Requests the pleasure" form. 
The hour for the second part of the enter- 
tainment must be late enough to insure the 
termination of the dinner before the arrival 
of those invited for the dancing only. Great 
pains must be taken to have the floors in 
first-class condition, polished sufficiently, yet 
pot made too slippery. For a small dinner 
dance at a private house, the supper should 
be a simple affair, served en buffet. 

The combination "dinner dance" affords 
a pleasant way of dividing ' the evening's 
hospitality so that no hostess need be unduly 
burdened. Several friends arrange to give 
dinners on the same evening, one of the circle 
undertaking to have a dance at her house, or 
at an assembly-room if she prefers. In 
either case she assumes the expense of the 
occasion; she furnishes the supper, engages 
the musicians, and the hall also, if the affair 
takes place there. The guests "go on" in 
automobiles or omnibuses from the various 
houses where they have been entertained, 
meeting at the dwelling of the latest hostess, 
or at the assembly-room, at ten or eleven 
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o'clock. The dancing usually lasts till one 
or. two o'clock. 

The women guests appear in decollete" 
gowns made with short sleeves and more or 
less train, according to the fashion of the mo- 
ment. In America many elderly ladies claim 
exemption from this fashion, th inkin g the 
costume inappropriate to persons of their 
years. Here, at least, we are certainly more 
sensible than our English sisters, who make 
a sort of fetish of the low-necked gown. 
While some American women carry this 
style to an immodest extreme, the majority 
are too wise to do so. For young girls, 
decollete" gowns of diaphanous material, either 
white or of a delicate tint, are the most ap- 
propriate and becoming. They should wear 
little jewelry, simplicity being the key-note of 
their costume. Diamonds and rich laces are 
not suitable for a debutante. Men wear the 
regulation evening dress, black swallow-tail 
coat with trousers to match, low-cut white 
waistcoat, white dress-shirt, patent-leather 
shoes or pumps, black socks, white lawn tie, 
and white or light gloves. 

The matter of music for these dances is very 
important. Every city has its musicians 
who make a specialty of dance music. In 
ordinary dances a pianist, violinist, and 
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'cellist are sufficient; for very small, informal 
tea dances a pianist alone will do. 

At a dance in a private house, when the 
musicians play the march which indicates 
that all is in readiness in the dining-room, 
the host leads the way thither with the 
eldest or the most distinguished lady present. 
The other guests follow without formality. 
The hostess makes sure that all have pre- 
ceded her, or, if some of the ladies prefer to 
remain in the drawing-room, she despatches 
a gentleman or one of the waiters to attend to 
their wants. This in case the service is en 
buffet. If little tables are provided for the 
guests, then all should be seated thereat. 
Should the supper-room not be large enough 
to contain these comfortably, the tables 
should be brought in and distributed about 
the drawing-rooms and halls. With this ar- 
rangement a course supper is provided. The 
buffet service is easier and calls for fewer 
waiters to serve the guests. The large table, 
decked with lights, flowers, and many good 
things to eat, produces a brilliant effect. 
As much space as possible is procured by 
setting all the chairs against the wall. 

Bouillon, salads, croquettes, oysters, sand- 
wiches or rolls, ices, fancy cakes, bonbons, and 
coffee 'constitute the usual bill of fare. For 
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an informal dance the menu may be much 
simplified. If wine is served, it is usually 
champagne, although less expensive and less 
"heady" beverages, such as light Rhine 
wines, are often substituted. There should 
always be a puneh-bowl filled with lemonade, 
wine-cup, or punch that is not too strong, 
placed in the hall or elsewhere for the benefit 
of thirsty dancers. On a formal occasion a 
servant ladles this out. At an informal af- 
fair the guests help themselves. 

The popular "tea dance" may be made as 
formal or informal as one chooses. Some 
of the most delightful affairs in New York 
have been attended by twenty or thirty 
guests only, whose invitations came on the 
hostess's visiting-card, with the word "Danc- 
ing" added to the date, and whose refresh- 
ments consisted of sandwiches, lemonade, and 
punch. The sole essentials for a "tea 
dance" are good music — though this may 
mean a single piano-player — and a good 
floor. The hostess should also take care that 
her rooms do not become overheated. 
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ASOCIAL new-comer asks, "How shall I 
carry my fork to my mouth?" The 
fork should be raised laterally to the mouth 
with the right hand; the wrist should never 
be crooked so as to bring the hand round at 
a right angle, or the fork directly opposite the 
mouth. The mother cannot begin too early 
to inculcate good manners at the table, and 
among the first things that young children 
should learn is the proper use of the fork. 

Again, the fork should not be overloaded. 
To take meat and vegetables and pack them 
on the poor fork, as if it were a beast of bur- 
den, is a common American vulgarity, born 
of our hurried way of eating at railway 
stations and hotels. But it is an unhealthy 
and an ill-mannered habit. To take but little 
on the fork at a time, a moderate mouthful, 
shows good manners and refinement. The 
knife must never be put into the mouth at 
any Tiime — that is a remnant bTTfaroarism. 
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Cheese should be eaten with a fork, al- 
though good authorities declare that it may 
be put on a morsel of bread with a knife, and 
thus conveyed to the mouth. Of course we 
refer to the soft cheeses — like Gorgonzola, 
Brie, cream-cheese, Neufchatel, Camembert, 
and the like — which are hardly more man- 
ageable than butter. Of the hard cheeses, 
one may convey a morsel to the mouth with 
the thumb and forefinger, but, as a general 
rule, it is better to use the fork. 

The spoon is to be used for soup, for straw- 
berries and cream, for all stewed fruit and 
preserves, and for melons, which, from their 
juiciness, cannot be conveniently eaten with 
a fork. Peaches and cream, all the "wet 
dishes," must be eaten with a spoon. Roman 
punch is always eaten with a spoon. 

In using the spoon be very careful not to 
put it too far into the mouth. It is a fashion 
with children to polish their spoons in a 
somewhat savage fashion, but the guest at a 
table should remember, in the matter of the 
dessert-spoon especially (which is a rather 
large implement for the mouth), not to allow 
even the clogging influences of cabinet pud- 
ding to induce him to give his spoon too much 
leeway. As in all etiquette of the table, the 
spoon has its difficulties and dangers. 
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There are always persons happy in their 
fashion of eating, as in everything else. 
There is no such infallible proof of good 
breeding and of early usage as the conduct 
of a man or woman at dinner. But, as every 
one has not had the advantage of early train- 
ing", it is well to study these minute points of 
table etiquette, that one may learn how to 
eat without offending the sensibility of the 
well-bred. Especially study the fork and the 
spoon. 

On elegant tables, each plate or "cover" 
is accompanied by two or three large silver 
knives (according to the number of courses 
requiring knives) , a small silver knife and fork 
for fish, a small fork for the oysters on the 
half-shell, a large table-spoon or a soup-spoon, 
and three large forks. As the dinner pro- 
gresses, the knife and fork and spoon which 
have been used are taken away with the plate. 
This saves confusion, and the servant has not 
to bring fresh knives and forks all the time. 
Fish should be eaten with silver knife and 
fork, for if it is full of bones, like shad, for in- 
stance, it is very difficult to manage it with- 
out the aid of a knife. 

For sweetbreads, cutlets, roast beef, etc., 
the knife is also necessary; bjitJor_the_S2^. 
Quettes, rimleStJiQUAhSes d. f n "ffgjifj fimbaho, 
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and dishes_o f that class, the fork alone is 
needed. A majority of the made dishes in 
which the French excel are to be eaten with 
the fork alone. 

After the dinner has been eaten and the 
dessert reached, we must see to it that every- 
thing is cleared off but the table-cloth, which 
is now never removed. A dessert-plate is 
put before each guest, and'a gold or silver 
spoon, a silver dessert spoon and fork, and 
often' a queer little combination of fork and 
spoon, called an "ice-spoon." 

In England, strawberries are usually served 
with the green stems, and each one is taken 
up with the fingers, dipped in sugar, and 
thus eaten. Many foreigners pour wine over 
their strawberries, and then eat them with a 
fork. 

Pears and apples should be peeled with a 
silver knife, cut into quarters, and then 
picked up with the fingers. Oranges should 
be peeled, and cut or separated, as the diner 
chooses. Grapes should be eaten from behind 
the half-closed hand, the stones and skin 
falling into the hand unobserved, and thence 
to the plate. Never swallow the stones of 
small fruits; it is extremely dangerous. The 
pineapple is almost the only fruit which re- 
quires both knife and fork, although it is now 
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thought better to use both when eating 
peaches, pears, and bananas. 

So much has the fork come into use of late 
that a wit observed that he took everything 
'with it but afternoon tea. The thick choco- 
late, he observed, often served at afternoon 
entertainments, could be eaten comfortably 
with a fork, particularly the whipped cream 
on top of it. 

A fork alone is used for eating salad. If 
cream-cheese, or any other soft cheese which 
must be spread on biscuit, is served, a small 
silver knife is put at each place for such use. 

Dessert-spoons and small forks do not form 
a part of the original "cover"; that is, they 
lire not put on at the beginning of the dinner, 
but are placed before the guests according 
as they are needed; as, for instance, when the 
Roman punch arrives before the game, and 
afterward when the pudding or pastry is 
served before the ices. 

The knives and forks are not placed upon 
the plate, but on each side of it, ready for the 
hand. 

For the coffee after dinner a -very small 
spoon is served, as a large one would be out of 
place in the small cups that are used. In- 
deed, the variety of forks and spoons now in 
use on a well-furnished table is astonishing. 
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How much soup should be given to each 
person? A half-ladlcful is quite enough, un- 
less it is a country dinner, where a full ladle- 
ful may be given without offense; but do not 
fill the soup-plate. 

If a joint or fowl is carved at the table 
the host ought to make sure of the condition 
of both knife and fork. Of course a good 
carver sees to both before dinner. The knife 
should be of the best cutlery, well sharpened, 
and the fork long, strong, and furnished with 
a guard. 

A point many persons forget, even the well- 
bred ones, is to frequently wipe the mouth 
with the napkin — to remove any greasy 
appearance of the lips. Another point, so 
often forgotten, is that one must not try to 
talk with food in the mouth. Chew it while 
your neighbor is talking; swallow it before 
you begin to talk yourself. 
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HOSTESS AND GUEST 

NO one possessed of her senses would in- 
vite a person to her house for the pur- 
pose of making the latter unhappy. But it 
is an obvious fact that very many guests are 
invited to the country houses of their friends 
and are made extremely miserable while there. 
They have to rise at unusual hours, eat when 
they are not hungry, drive or walk or play 
tennis when they would prefer to do some- 
thing else, and give up those hours which are 
precious to them for other duties or pleasures ; 
so that many people, after an experience of 
visiting, say, ' ' No more of the slavery of visit- 
ing for me!" 

Englishwomen are in all respects the best 
hostesses in the world, the mistresses of the 
lettiDg-alone system. A woman who owns a 
place near London invites a guest for three 
days or more, and carefully suggests when 
she shall come and when she Bhall go — a very 
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great point in hospitality. She is invited to 
come by the five-o'clock train on Saturday, 
and to remain until Monday morning. If a 
guest cannot agree to these hours she must 
write and say so. Once arrived, she rarely 
meets her hostess until dinner-time. It is 
possible that some member of the family may 
be disengaged and may propose a drive before 
dinner, but this is not often done; the guest 
is left to herself. 

It must also be said that no one is allowed 
to feel neglected in an English house. If a 
guest says, "I am a stranger; I should like 
to see your house and your lovely park," 
some one is found to accompany her. Sel- 
dom the hostess, for she has much else to do ; 
but there is often a single sister, a cousin, or a 
very intelligent governess, who is summoned. 
In our country we cannot offer our guests all 
these advantages; we can, however, give 
them, with our limited hospitality, their 
choice of hours for breakfast and their free- 
dom from our society. 

But the questioner may ask, Why invite 
guests unless we wish to see them? We do 
wish to see them — a part of the day, not the 
whole day. No one can sit and talk all day. 
The hostess should have her privilege of retir- 
ing, after the midday meal, for a nap, and so 
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should the guest. Well-bred persons under- 
stand this, and are glad to give up the pleas- 
ure of social intercourse for an hour of 
solitude. There is nothing so sure to repay 
one in the long run as these quiet hours. 

A hostess should remember that, when she 
asks friends to visit her, she has two very 
important duties to perform — one, not to 
neglect her guests; the other, not to weary 
them by too much attention. Never give a 
guest the impression that she is "being en- 
tertained," that she is on your mind. Fol- 
low the daily life of your household and of 
your duties as you desire, taking care that 
your guest is never in an unpleasant position 
or neglected. If you have a tiresome- guest 
who insists upon following you around and 
weighing heavily on your hands, be firm, go 
to your room, and lock the door. If you have 
a sulky guest who looks bored, throw open the 
library door and make your own escape. But 
if you have a very agreeable guest who shows 
every desire to please and be pleased, give 
that model guest the privilege of choosing 
her own hours and her own retirement. 

The charm of an American house is, gen- 
erally, that it is a home, and sacred to home 
duties. A model guest never infringes for 
one moment on the rights of the master of the 
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house. She never spoils his dinner or his 
drive by being late; she never sends him 
back to bring her parasol ; she never abuses his 
friends or the family dog; she is careful to 
abstain from disagreeable topics; she joins his 
whist-table if she knows how to play; but 
she ought never to be obliged to rise an hour 
earlier than her wont because he wishes to 
take an. early train for town. These hurried 
early-morning breakfasts are not times for 
conversation, and they ruin the day for many 
bad sleepers. 

To those who go to country houses to make 
a week-end visit here is a word of advice. 
Always hold yourself at the disposal of those 
at whose house you are staying. If they pro- 
pose a plan of action for you, fall in with it. 
If your visit is prolonged, endeavor to amuse 
yourself as much as possible. Do not let 
your hostess see that you are dependent on 
her for amusement. Remember, however 
welcome you may be, you are not always 
wanted. 

Some people are "born visitors." They 
have the genius of tact to perceive, the genius 
of finesse to execute, ease and frankness of 
manner, a knowledge of the world that noth- 
ing can surprise, a calmness of temper that 
nothing can disturb, and a kindness of dis- 
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position that can never be exhausted. Such 
a visitor is greatly in demand everywhere. 

Where a good-natured host and hostess 
place everything at the disposal of a visitor 
the utmost delicacy should be observed. 
Never ride a horse too fast or too far. 
Never pluck a flower in the grounds without 
asking permission, for in these days of orna- 
mental and fanciful gardening it is necessary 
to be careful and remember that each flower 
is a tint in a well-considered picture. Never 
dog-ear or disfigure the books, or leave them 
lying about; if you take them from their 
shelves, put them back. Be thoughtful in 
your treatment of the servants, and give those 
who immediately wait upon you some small 
gratuity. And if family prayers are read, 
always try to be present. 

There is no office in the world which should 
be filled with such punctilious devotion, 
propriety, and self-respect as that of hostess. 
If a lady ever allows her guest to feel that she 
is a cause of inconvenience, she violates the 
first rule of hospitality. If she fail in any 
way in her obligations as hostess to a guest 
whom she has invited, she shows herself to be 
ill-bred and ignorant of the first principles 
of politeness. She might better invite twelve 
people to dinner, and then ask them to dine 
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on the pavement, than ignore or withdraw 
from a written and accepted invitation, un- 
less sickness or death afford the excuse; and 
yet hostesses have been known to do this 
from mere caprice. But they were, of course, 
ill-bred persons. 

During the morning hours the lady of the 
house may reasonably ask to be excused. 
She may be in the habit of breakfasting in 
her room, while later letters and household 
cares will occupy her time. If she does not 
expect to appear until the luncheon-hour, 
however, she should inquire overnight 
whether there is anything she can do for her 
guests in the morning. Although these will 
usually occupy themselves and amuse one 
another in the forenoon, their entertainer will 
have some plans probably for the afternoon 
and almost certainly for the evening. It is 
wise to arrange the night before, or betimes 
in the morning, the program for the day, so 
that the guests will know what to expect. 
If these are all young people and the hostess 
an older woman, she will hardly take part in 
the more active out-of-door amusements. 
Where there is neither son nor daughter of 
the house, as deputy in the sports, it often 
happens that a young friend acts for the lady 
of the house. 
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The hostess should, if possible, be on hand 
to receive the adieux of the departing guests. 
If these are to leave in the morning and forget 
to inquire overnight about the train service, 
the hostess may with perfect propriety ask at 
what time they would like to start. She 
should do so in a tactful way, and ought say, 
for instance, "At what hour are you obliged 
to be in New York, Miss Y -?" 

A "bread-and-butter letter" thanking the - 
lady ot the house for her hospitality should be 
written within ' a few days of the visit. If 
the guest is a young girl she should write very 
promptly, in order to let her hostess know of 
her safe arrival at her destination. Such a 
note need not be long, but it should show a 
cordial appreciation of the kindness received. 
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EVERY letter not insulting calls for an 
answer or an acknowledgment, unless 
it is itself an answer or an acknowledgment. 
This is the first rule of good form in corre- 
spondence. The second concerns the ap- 
pearance of the letter one sends out — the 
stationery one uses, the epistolary style, the 
penmanship. 

There is one fashion which has never 
changed, and will never change, which is al- 
ways in good taste, and which, perhaps, is 
to-day the most perfect -of all styles, and that 
is good, plain, thick, white note-paper, folded 
square, put in a square envelope, and sealed. 
No one can make a mistake who uses such 
stationery as this in any part of the world. 
On such paper and in such form are am- 
bassadors' notes written; on such paper and 
in such style would a princess write her 
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However, there is no law against the 
monogram. Some ladies still prefer it, and 
always use the paper which has become 
familiar to their friends. Monograms are 
seldom used on envelopes. 

The plan of having all the note-paper 
stamped with the address is an admirable one, 
for it effectually reminds the person who re- 
ceives the note where the answer should be 
sent — information of which some women for- 
get the importance, and which should always 
be written, if not printed, at the head of a 
letter. It also gives a stylish finish to the 
appearance of the note-paper, is simple, un- 
pretending, and useful. Some fashionable 
women also have their address engraved on 
the flap of the envelope for its return if not 
delivered. 

The ink should invariably be black. The 
plain black ink, which gives the written 
characters great distinctness, is the only 
fashionable medium. 

Every lady should study to acquire an 
elegant, free, and educated hand; there is 
nothing so useful, so sure to commend the 
writer everywhere, as such a chirography; 
while a cramped, poor, slovenly, uneducated, 
unformed handwriting is sure to produce the 
impression upon the reader that those qual- 
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ities are more or less indicative of the writer's 
character. 

The writer of notes, also, must carefully 
discriminate between the familiar note and 
the note of ceremony, and should learn how 
to write both. 

Custom demands that we begin all notes in 
the first person, with the formula of "My 
dear Mrs. Smith," and that we close with the 
expression, "Yours cordially," "Yours with 
much regard," "Yours most sincerely," or 
"Yours very sincerely," etc. To end a letter 
"Sincerely" or "Faithfully," without the ad- 
ditional word "Yours," is discourteous, even 
vulgar. 

For a business letter, "Sincerely yours" 
or "Very truly yours" is used. It is very 
bad form to sign a note " Mrs. G. F. 
Brown." Sign your own name, "Gertrude 
Brown," and add in parentheses (Mrs. John 
Brown) when writing a business letter to a 
stranger. 

The laws of etiquette do not permit us to 
use numerals, as 3, 4, 5, but demand that we 
write out three, four, five. No abbreviations 
are allowed in a note to a friend, "S d be glad 
to see you"; one must write out, "I should 
be glad to see you." The date should follow 
the signing of the name in a note. In a let- 
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ter it is sometimes put with the address at 
the top of the paper. 

"A note in answer to an invitation should 
be written in the third person, if the invita- 
tion be in the third person. No abbrevia- 
tions, no visible hurry, but an elaborate and 
finished ceremony should mark such epistles. 

One lady in New York was known to 
answer a dinner invitation simply with the 
words, "Come with pleasure." It is un- 
necessary to add that she was never invited 
again. 

It is impossible to give minute directions 
as to the style of a note, for that must be 
the outgrowth of years of careful education, 
training, and good mental powers. 

In the first place, arrange your ideas, know 
what you wish to say, and approach the 
business of writing a note with a certain 
thoughtfulness. If it is necessary to write 
it hastily, summon all your powers of mind, 
and try to make it brief, intelligible, and 
comprehensive. 

Above all things, spell correctly. A word 
badly spelled stands out like a blot -on a 
familiar or a ceremonious note. 

Do not send a blurred, blotted, slovenly 
note to any one; it will remain to call up a 
certain prejudice against you in the mind of 
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the recipient. The fashion is not now, as it 
once was, imperative that a margin be left 
around the edge of the paper. People now 
write all over the paper, and thus abolish 
a certain elegance which the old letters un- 
doubtedly possessed. But postage is a con- 
sideration, and all we can ask of the youth- 
ful letter- writers is that they will not cross 
their letters. Plaid letters are the horror 
of all people who have not the eyes of a hawk. 

No letter or note should be written on 
ruled paper. To do so is both inelegant and 
unfashionable, and savors of the school-room. 
Every young person should learn to write 
without lines. 

According to present fashion, dates are 
written out, but to write out that of the year 
— as nineteen hundred and seven — savors of: 
affectation. The name of the street should 
always be written out in full; the number 
should be given in figures, as "47 West 
Eighteenth Street." Few abbreviations are 
respectful. A married lady should always be 
addressed by her husband's Christian name 
and surname, as "Mrs. John Palmer." 

In this country, where we have no titles, it 
is the custom to abbreviate everything except 
the title of "Reverend," which we always 
give to the clergy. But it would be better if 
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we made a practice of giving to each person 
his special title, and to all returned ambas- 
sadors, members of Congress, and members 
of the legislature the title of "Honorable." 
The Roman Catholic clergy and the bishops 
of the Episcopal and Methodist churches 
should be addressed by their proper titles, as 
Right Reverend Silas Linworth, D.D., and a 
note should be, like a salutation, infused with 
respect. It honors the writer and the person 
to whom it is written, while a careless letter 
may injure both. 

The use of the typewriter has become so 
universal in commerical circles that business 
letters are almost invariably written upon it. 
It would be considered very discourteous to 
employ it either for giving, or answering an 
invitation. Indeed, it is not thought a 
proper medium of communication for social 
correspondence. 

Probably no branch of the epistolary art 
has ever given to friendly hearts so much 
perplexity as that which has to do with writ- 
ing to those in affliction. It is delightful to 
sit down and wish anybody joy; to overflow 
with congratulatory phrases over a favorable 
bit of news; to say how glad you are that 
your friend is engaged or married, or has in- 
herited a fortune, has written a successful 
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book, or has painted a good picture. Joy 
opens the closet of language; but the sud- 
den horror of death leaves the individual 
sympathizer in a mood of perplexity and of 
sadness which is of itself a most discouraging 
frame of mind for the inditing of a letter. 

And yet we sympathize with our friend; 
we desire to tell him so. We want to say: 
"My friend, your grief is my grief; nothing 
can hurt you that does not hurt me. I can- 
not, of course, enter into all your feelings, but 
to stand by and see you hurt, and remain un- 
moved myself, is impossible." All this we 
wish to say; but how shall we say it so that, 
our words may not hurt him a great deal more 
than he is hurt already? What shall we say 
that is not trite and commonplace — even 
unfeeling? 

The simplest expressions are the best. 
A distant friend, upon one of these occasions, 
wrote a letter as brief as brief might be, but 
of its kind altogether perfect. It ran thus: 
"I have heard of your great grief, and I send 
you a simple pressure of the hand." Com- 
ing from a gay and volatile person, it had for 
the mourner great consolation; pious quo- 
tations, and even the commonplaces of con- 
dolence, would have seemed forced. 

Those who write to us strongly and cheer- 
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fully, who do not dwell so much on our grief 
as on our remaining duties— they are the 
friends who help us. To advise a mourner 
to go out into the sun, to resume his work, to 
help the poor, and, above all, to carry on the 
efforts, to emulate the virtues of the deceased 
— this is comfort. It is a very dear and con- 
soling thing to a bereaved friend to hear the 
excellence of the departed praised, to read and 
reread all of the precious testimony which is 
borne by outsiders to the life ended — and 
there are few so hard-hearted as not to find 
something good to say of the dead; it is the 
"stretching out of a hand," and it comforts 
the afflicted. 

How soon should a letter of condolence be 
written? As soon as possible. Do not be 
afraid to intrude on any grief. It is generally 
a welcome distraction, to even the most mor- 
bid mourner, to read a letter; and those who 
are so stunned by grief as not to be able to 
write or to read will always have some willing 
soul near them who will read and answer for 
them. 

The afflicted, however, should never be ex- 
pected to answer letters. They can arid 
should receive the kindest and the most 
prompt that their friends can write. Often 
a phrase on which the writer has built no hope 
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may be the bridge over which the sorrowing 
soul returns slowly and blindly to peace and 
resignation. Who would miss the chance, be 
it one in ten thousand, of building such a 
bridge? 
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